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The present volume consists of Selections from the 
" Press " newspaper, which appear adapted to illus- 
trate the political history of 1853*4, and to help as a 
guide to the origin, and performances of the Coalition 
Ministry. 

It is hoped that these Selections require no prefece 
to render them intelligible. Though published almost 
in the form in which they successively appeared, it is 
assumed that they exhibit the Protean shapes of their 
original more faithfully even than a consecutive nar- 
ration. 

It may not indeed be long before history itself may 
be called upon to pass its verdict on the anomalous 
Junta which has usurped the place of our regular govern- 
ment, and administered affairs with such discredit to 
themselves and injury to the country. It will, then, 
be no easy task to give a final summary of the solemn 
mockeries and startling scandals, the parliamentary 
defeats thrice a week and mortal crises once a month, 
the mutual antipathies, cross purposes, resignations, 
relapses^ and the ludicrous or deai^TcAfe "^x^ciRassikSSQ^ 
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which were preliminaries to their fall. For this pur- 
pose such passing illustrations maybe turned to account; 
and it may be due to political science to preserve these 
memorials of moribund symptoms noted as they occurred, 
and of which the consequence was originally foretold. As 
some forebodings contribute to their own accomplish- 
ment, it is also possible that these may be of the num- 
ber, and the country may thus be incited more speedily 
to defeat a conspiracy which is as dangerous to its 
liberties as it has been compromising to its peace. 

Of right these Selections should be dedicated to 
Lord Aberdeen, with whom it might be inferred, from 
his assiduous efforts to assist their circulation, that 
their authors had a friendly and private understanding. 
The retiring and secretive habits of this venerable 
diplomatist forbid, however, this explicit recognition of 
his services, and we can only hint at his obliging 
"r61e," acknowledge "a salutary impulse," and offer 
him significantly " our best remembrances.*' IJ^ how- 
ever, we have not the sanction of his name, we shall be 
content with no subatitute, but commend our Volume 
hopefrdly to the anonymous public. 
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[Mat 7, 1858.] 
THE COALITION. 



The state of political parties in England at the present 
moment is yery pecidiar, and, with a prosperous and 
tranqtdl surface, not without considerable danger. The 
administration of our affairs is carried on by a OoAUTioir 
of individuals, who have avowedly no opinions in com- 
mon, except upon a subject which is no longer a matter 
of public controversy, the principles of our commercial 
system. There are members of the Ministry who are 
in &vour of vote by ballot ; there ai'e members of the 
Ministry who, having been in &.vour of vote by ballot, 
have formally renounced that conviction within the 
last two years ; there are members of the Ministry who 
are, and have been, always decidedly hostile to vote by 
ballot. If we take any of the other great constitutional 
questions, either in Church or State, we shall find among 
her Majesty^s principal advisers equal discrepancies of 
opinion and sentiment. The Coalitiok is carried on 
not even by a compromise, but by a mere suspension, 
of principle. There is no similar instance on record. 
The Administration, therefore, is not morally, but 
literally, a €k)vemment without principles. They ad^ 
minister affairs, but they represent no opinloii. 

The excellence of representative g|c>veinD3si«i!i^^\£s^'^ 
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evfsTf iH that it should represent opinion. It is this 
quality which compensates for its inevitable and innate 
ieficumciisn. As a mere instrument of legislation, 
nothing can be more clumsy or cumbrous than a 
prrxscMM which requires the sanction, and receives the 
miggestions, of between five and six hundred individuals. 
It lA as a means, which allows the predominant opinion 
of a c^^mmunity to stimulate or to control, that a re- 
presentative government becomes powerful and bene- 
ficial But the representative form is not merely a 
clumsy machine : it has a tendency to be a corrupt one. 
Five or six hundred individuals invested with legislative 
functions, and subject to the influences of a powerful 
executive, are ciapable of any misconduct. Their very 
numbers divide the responsibility, and their assumed 
popular origin diverts and dissipates the odium. 

Our ancestors discovered in Party, or political cooo- 
neetion, a remedy for these injurious consequences^ and 
a means of combining efficient and comparatively pure 
government with popular authority and controL 
Bodies of men acting in concert, advocating particular 
tenets, and recognising particular leaders, were ani- 
mated by the principle of honour as well as by a sense 
of duty. The reputation of the party kept up the high 
tone of the individual who was a member of it, and, 
deferring to the superior judgment of the most eminent 
of the association, union of opinion and of action were 
found compatible with a multitude of counsellors and 
agents. Notwithstanding Bome passages in the course 
of two centuries touched by the infirmity of human 
passion, the annals of Engliish party form one of the 
noblest chapters in the history of man. 

It ia not in a moment that you can dissolve the 
ancient political connections of this parliamentary 
oountry, but the first dilapidation of the structure of 
43fQT free government has 1»ken place when our affisdrs 
are administered by a Cabinet of suspended opinions. 
^ thoi jense of honoor, the sooial influences 
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whioh still prevail among the representatives of the 
landed constituencies, may for awhile avert or mitigate 
the consequences of this state of affidrs ; but these con- 
sequences are sure, and will be ultimately foimd in a 
multitude without cohesion, without consistency or 
erven decorum of conduct, in individual scandaLs, in 
aggregate humiliation, in a general loss of weight, 
authority, and character, which will lower the onoe 
proud, aristocratic, free Parliament of England to the 
level of those continental assemblies whose brief and 
tnmidtuous careers have been alike the terror and the 
ridicule of the world. 

The most singular characteristic of this strange con- 
juncture is the apologetical reason that is g^ven for its 
occurrenca It is conveniently maintained that, in 
consequence of the abrogation of the protective prin- 
ciple in commerce, the distinctive characters of the 
two great parties in the country no longer exist. The 
persons who circulate this tenet are the very individuals 
who deprecated the uncompromising opposition of 
Lord George Bentinck, on the ground that the question 
which then divided the Conservative party was only 
one of tariffii, and that the great principles of the Con- 
B^rvative connexion were in nowise in controversy. 

It woidd not, at the first glance, appear that the 
repeal of the com laws, or the reduction of the sugar 
dudes, had solved the momentous problem, what 
classes should be the principal depositary of power in 
this country. The nature of the franchise, and its 
extent, which depends on a right appreciation of its 
nature; — whether the royal supremacy in matters 
ecclesiastical should be maintained; whether our Upper 
House should be a territorial or an elective senate; 
whether, as an element of strength and duration, a 
preponderance should be given in our polity to the 
landed franchise, or whether, on the contrary, the 
municipal ingredient should predoiniDAb\i^\ ^<^ T\sg;2^& 
ci£ mheritanoe and the laws of tenMX^*, — -^«ei^ «s^ "^^^^^ 

b2 
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vast questions of permanent interest which will occupy 
at intervals the mind of the nation, and on which they 
will receive no solution or guidance from a Cabinet 
consisting of members who are diametrically at variance 
on all these important heads. 

It will not do to gloss over their inconsistent and 
incoherent position by announcing themselves the dis- 
ciples of progress. We want to know of what progress 
they are the votaries. Is it English progress? Or in 
it French, or American, or (German progress? A cen- 
tralised administration, a tyrant majority, or a Pan- 
theistic religion? There is no progress for a country 
except in the spirit of its national character, or which 
runs counter to the principle of its institutiona If the 
national character be exhausted, the nation is worn out, 
notwithstanding the price of Consols may be at par; 
if the principle of its institutions no longer animates 
and inspires, a new race, like the Goths in Italy, may 
establish new institutions ; but an old race will find 
that what it deems progress is only change, and that 
change is only the epilepsy of decay. 

For our part, we have confidence in the enduring 
character of this country, and believe that there is yet 
an inspiring force in the principle of its free aristo- 
cracy, which may secure the continuance of our power, 
and the improvement of our society. These ends, how- 
ever, can be most surely obtained by the parliamentary 
government of this country being carried on by two 
parties with distinctive principles, eliciting in their 
discussions the conclusions of political truth, and giving, 
by their arguments and appeals, a tone to the public 
mind. And what prevents all this? Why has the 
constitutional habit of the realm been disturbed and 
discontinued? Why is the coimtry governed neither 
by the Liberal nor by the Conservative party? From 
personal and petty causes only. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, professing high Conservative opinions, will 
jjo^ jQ'om A peraonal feeling, combine with the leader of 
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tke Conservative party in the House of Commoua 
T}ie morbid vanity of Wobum Abbey must be repre- 
sented without an interval in the royal councils. The 
Whigs may perish, but the Duke of Bedford must be 
satisfied. To accomplish these noble ends, to gratify a 
prejudice, and to pander to an oligarch, an austere 
intriguer, without any foUowing in the country, and 
without any lustre of career, is installed in the high 
placa Around him are clustered a motley crew of 
statesmen, who, magnanimously forgetting careers of 
recrimination, and veiling their mutual aversion with 
sinister frankness and affected cordiality, devote their 
heterogeneous energies to the service of a perplexed 
Sovereign and an amazed country. 



THE PLEDGE TO GOD AND THE PLEDGE 

TO MAMMON. 

BETWEEN AN ENGLISH FUNDHOLDBR AND A OANADIAN CHURCHMAN 
ON THE SUBJECT OV THE OANADIAN OHUBCH BILL. 

FUNDHOLDEB. 

Happy the man whose safe invested heaps. 
Proud of its trust, a jealous nation keeps; 
No falling shares his nightly rest prevent — 
No crash disturbs his two pound ten per cent. ; 
All heedless he, though sands and mines unfold 
The solid nugget and the dust of gold ; 
Though the pale usurer tremble for his store. 
Its worth still lessening as its bulk grows more ; 
Though lords, once dipped, their cumbered acres free. 
And debts paid off astound the mortgagee; 
Though railway magnates mark with growing cares. 
Wrecked in one smAsh^ their paaaeixg^i^ ^xA ^ciast^ 
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For forty years, secure from every shock, 
A nation's honour guards her new-made stock; 
Then take, my soul^ thy dividends and ease, 
For England pays, and Gladstone guarantees. 

Chubchman. 

A nation's honour ! cross the Atlantic wave, 
There seek the pledge that nation's honour gave, 
A King bestowed the designated sod, 
And vowed the gift for ever to his God. 
A senate's voice, while senates yet were just. 
In after years confirmed the sacred trust. 
Where now the auspicious in&nt, bom to prove 
The mutual pledge of Church and statesmen's love? 
Spum'd by its parents, curst by faction's cries, 
In thirteen years the puny bantling dies. 

FUNDHOLDER. 

It moves not me. Admit your tale be true, 

A Church is easier cheated than a Jew. 

Yows made to Grod provoke but God's revenge ; 

Vows made to Mammon touch the Stock Exchange. 

"Who now believes in heavenly vengeance shown 

For broken faiths, or altars overthrown? 

If fever bum, our drains the pest have made ; 

If famine pinch, we only want free trade. 

Not thus our funds. Let Mammon's temple reel, 

A world-wide trade the &tal shock shall feel, 

And worldly vengeance, kindled by disgrace, 

Shall hurl the bankrupt Minister from place. 

Chubchman. 

'Twas said of old, and some believe it still, 
Who robs a church will hardly spare a till ; 
And many an ancient moralist declares 
A people's promise binding on their heirs. 
Our modem statesmen no such rule allow. 
Nous woona change; things are altered now^ 
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But^ lest my angry mufe too radely rail^ 

111 cloak my moral in an ancient tala 

Once on a time, old .Maop tells the £Eible, 

Two brother pilferers sought a tavern table; 

In parts assigned, they shared the knavish feat — 

The first purioined, the second kept, the meat 

Charged with the theft, *^ I have it not," one cries; 

" I took it not,** his brother rogue replies. 

O, father ^sop, who would e*er have thought 

A statesman's lesson in thy tale was taught I 

A nation's promise is the pilfered meat^ 

A joint-stock Ministry the trick repeat, — 

The Whig, who promised, vows he ne*er betrayed it; . 

The Peelite, breaking, swears he never made it. 

Pause, England, pause, ere History's stem decree 
With brand undying stamp thy deeds and thee; 
Pause, ere the blot that stains thy rival's name 
Damn thee, like her, to everlasting shame ; 
Ere, doomed to mark historic glories fade. 
Merged in the day-book of thy darling trade, 
With kindred in&my thy annals shine. 
And Punic £dth with Punic wealth be thine. 
Pause whilst thou canst. Let restless Faction still 
Hound to the charge her tribunes of the Mill, 
(Faction whose robe, with tawdry cotton spread, 
Apes the wild weeds that twine round Freedom's head). 
Let social Science still crude dreams dispense 
Of worlds unchecked by meddling Providence; 
Still mock the heart-poured prayer, that fruitless springs 
To move the unbending laws of human things; 
Still let minute philosophers essay 
To file our &ith, our hope, our creed away, 
And Strauss and Hennell in their cloudy brain 
Bule their brief hour, like Tindal and Tom Paine. 
Let modem lights their flickering gleam advance—^ 
The Grerman Pantheist, Communist fix)m France, 
And foiled assassins from their homes expelled 
Hatch treasons still, beneath the exilea' ^<dd. 
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Yet, if there be whom noble pride inspires 

To claim as sons the history of their sires, 

"Who trust, to guide each public word and deed, 

A nation's conscience, and a nation's creed. 

Who feel their souls indignant turn to hear 

The sophist's statecraft, and the scpmer s sneer, 

And still, Tinmoved, whatever wiles assail. 

Keep their hearts steadfast, though their reason &al, — 

If such there be, though dark the prospect lower, 

Calmly we wait our country's trial hour. 

What though, unmarked, some noxious weeds have 

crept. 
And clasped their fibres round her as she slept, 
Though rank the growth of indolence and ease, 
Still, God be thanked, our England is not these. 



[Mat 14, 1858.] 
AN OLD STORY PAEAPHRASED. 

APBOPOS OF OEBTAIN TREAStTBY ABRANOEUElTrS. 

An andent joker has told the following story of two 
rival broomsellers ; — " I can't think how it is, Jem," 
said one of these to his competitor, " that you always 
contrive to undersell me, though I regularly steal all 
my materials." " The secret," said the other, "is this — 
I steal my brooms ready-made." Now, if we paraphrase 
this story, pro bono, we have not the less in view that 
eminent purist, Sir John Shelley, who may thus be 
opportunely put upon a fi^sh scent. Our version runs 
thus: — 

Says Hayter sly, " Til tell you why 
We thrash you men with ease — 

You spend your notes on borough votes, 
We purchase the M.P.'s." 
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[Mat 15, 1853.] 

TURKTING THE TABLES. 

There is no body of her Majesty's subjects more de- 
lighted with the new pastime of turning the tables than 
the Ministers. They made their first experiment on 
an old table in Downing-street, but it was not large 
enough to supply places for all, and Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord John Russell sat out, eyeing their more youth- 
ful rivals, like two venerable and benignant grandames 
watching the young people. Lord Palmerston was par- 
ticularly effective : he said there was no novelty in the 
trick to him, as he had been doing it all his life, and 
never turned the tables better than he did on Lord John 
KusseU in February last year. Sir William Molesworth 
was not very fortimate at first, and it was thought that 
the table was radically fixed ; but after deep meditation, 
and the due exercise of a very grave volition, the radical 
difficulties quite disappeared. The mesmeric quality of 
Mr. Gladstone was remarkable. Under his mfluence 
the table heaved, groaned, shrieked, and after much 
agitation, finally split No electric power was observed 
in the Duke d Newcastle. Lord Aberdeen went to 
sleep during the process, and was roused by a squabble 
occasioned by Sir James Graham being discovered sur- 
reptitiously raising the table with his toe, while inno- 
cently looking up to the ceiling. This Lord Palmerston 
said was not fair, and he had the right hon. baronet 
turned out. 
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[June 18, 1863.] 
ABSTRACT OF THE " KEOGH" DEBATE. 

AN IRISH DEFBNOE. 

Sats my Lord in the House, " 'Twas a terrible flaw 
To appoint Mr. Keogh as guardian of law; 
The tone of his speeches last year we remember^ 
And that very broad hint about nights in November." 
" Faix., my Lord," replies Paddy, " you'd best hould 

your tongue; 
Yourself and yoxir party are quite in the wrong; 
'Tis yourselves were half ready to bid for my aid. 
Before ever the spachea ye spake of were made,^^ 



NEW MOTTO FOR THE FIRST LORD OF THE 

ADMIRALTY. 

" I take my stand on Progress" — Vide Sir J, Graham's Speech at 

Carlisle, 

" For wild ambition loves to sUdey not stand, 
And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue's land." 



[July 9, 1853.] 

A QUESTION FOR SERGEANT ADAMS. 

[See Lord Dudley Stuart's Speech on the Middlesex Sessions Bill.] 

If banishment seem not a sentence too big 
For a woman who calls a policeman a pig, 
Pray say should its period less be or more 
For a man who pronounces Lord Dudley a bore? 
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MEETING OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION UNDER THE 
NEW ACT TO INQUIRE INTO THE PRACTICES BY 
WHICH HER majesty's MINISTERS OBTAINED 
THEIR PRESENT SEATS. 

This Commission was opened yeBterday, in the old Star 
Chamber. The Commissioners appointed to conduct 
the inquiry are Mr. Chisholm Anstey, Chief Commis- 
sioner, assisted by Sir Benjamin Hall and Sir Eobert 
Inglis. Sir Benjamin represents the sincere Radical 
section, being understood to be adverse to all our an- 
cient institutions, except the order di Baronets; and 
Sir Robert Inglis was appointed to watch over the 
interests of the Conservative party, against which he 
invariably votes. The Crown Officers attended on the 
part of ihe Government ; Sir Alexander Cockbum on 
behalf of the Liberal element of the Administration, 
and Mr. Bethell on that of the Conservative, with the 
views and feelings of which, from the many years he 
was a member of the Conservative Club, he is inti- 
mately acquainted. They were assisted by Mr. 
Coppock. 

Consideralj^.discussion took place as to the course 
of proceeding. Sir Benjamin Hall being of opinion 
that no letters should be admitted as evidence which 
were not " private and confidential," and no oral testi- 
mony allowed which did not refer to after-dinner con- 
versations. Sir Robert Inglis deprecated all person- 
ality, but axided, that, if inevitable, it should at least 
be preceded by prayer. The Chief Commissioner said 
there was only one way of doing business; that because 
he was paid five guineas a day, that was no reason why 
there should be any indecent hurry, and that they 
must proceed, — Istly, by proving that there was a Go- 
vernment; 2ndly, if a Government, what were its 
principles? 3rdly, if both pointa wei» «jasifcx^\s^^^^>s^ 
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what means the present occupants of the Treasury 
bench became seated there 1 

A gentleman was called to prove the first point, and 
was examined by the Commissioner-in-Chief, who, as a 
general rule, laid it down that no lawyer should talk 
during the proceedings except himsel£ 

Chief Commissioner. — Pray, sir, what is your namel 

Witness. — Grenville Berkeley. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^Have you any other name! 

Witness. — They sometimes (ill me Stupid, but I 
never answer to it. 

Chief Commissioner. — Are you a Lord of the 
Treasuiyl 

Witness. — No; but I ought to have been one. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^What are y^ then? 

Witness. — I am a Whip. 

Chief Commissioner. — Do you hold any office? 

Witness. — Yes; but they never let me attend it, 
and I don't exactly know what itia 

Chief Commissioner. — How can you prove there is 
a Government] 

Witness. — ^Because, when there is a bad division, 
Mr. Hayter swears at me, and says- that I shall upset 
the coach. 

Chief Commissioneb.-^Is. that the only proof you 
can give? 

Witness. — ^Well, I think it is. 

Sir Benjamin Hall. — Have yon ever been applied 
to by any gentleman who wished to be made a peer I 

WiTNEsa — No; they wouldn't come to me for any- 
thing so tiptop. 

Sir Robert Inglis. — ^Nor Privy Councillors 1 

Witness. — Nothmg of that kind. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^What do you do, then? 

Witness. — I sit on a chair at th« doorway, and pull 
gentlemen's coat-tails who are leaving the House; I 
pair dead men, and swear that persons who are dining 
at the Caf6 de Paris are dining at Bellamy's; some- 
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times I tell at divisions when the numbers are small, 
but I am not allowed to count beyond fifty. 

[The Chief Commissioner here declared that this 
was very unsatisfactory evidence, and that, if no better 
were offered, he should certainly summon Lord Aber- 
deen, or the court newsman; upon which the Attor- 
ney-General said there was a witness of the greatest 
importance at hand, if room could be made for him. 
After oonsiderable bustle a young gentleman of very 
imposing appearance, with a very lai^e cane, came for- 
ward with great pomp, and seemed to take as much 
room as half a dozen ordinary mortals. It was sup- 
posed at first, fix)m his grand air, that he was certainly 
a Cabinet Minister, but he turned out only to be a 
Lord of the Treasury, and was sworn as the Hon. 
Francis Charteris.] 

Chief Commtssioner. — I believe, Mr. Charteris, you 
are a Lord of the Treasury? 

Mr. Charteris. — I have considered, in this age of 
sacrifices, that it was my duty to accept that post. 

Chief Commissioner. — I believe not so eminent a 
one as public rumour first assigned to you? 

Mr. Charteris. — I know nothing about public 
rumour; public opinion assigned to me a place in the 
Cabinet, and I agree with my lamented friend, the late 
Sir Robert Peel, that public opinion in this age should 
be respected. 

Chief Commissioner, — ^Notwithstanding you were 
not in the Cabinet, am I to tmderstand, however, that 
the Government was formed? 

Mr. Charteris. — Somewhat strange to say, it was; 
there are, however, very important duties attached to 
the office which I have the honour to hold, which were 
never before fulfilled by any of my predecessors. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^Have the goodness to state 
them; 
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Mr. Charteris. — I must declme to do that; tiiej 
are strictly confidential. 

Sir B. Hall. — ^That is the very reason why they 
must be revealed; our powers are peremptory. 

Mr. Charteris. — I do so under protest. Well, then, 
I have to receive all the Scotch cousins of the First 
Lord, whom I address, if necessary, in their native 
tongue ; I have to attend evening pe^ies, concerts, and 
sometimes balls, and praise the Ministry; aad occa- 
sionally look in at the Opera, and declare that the 
Government is very strong. 

Chief Commissioner. — You distinctly state i^t 
there is a Grovemment? 

Mr. Charteris. — Leta^ c'esi moi; I am myself the 
Government. 

Sir Er. Ingms. — Will you have the extreme kindness 
to state, Mr. Charteris, whether the Commissioners are 
to understand that the cane you now hold is an official 
instrument 1 

Mr. Charteris. — In a certain sense; it is to dis- 
tinguish me from the other Lords of the Treasury, who 
are mere sticks. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^You may withdraw. We 
shall now proceed to the second branch of our inquiry, 
and ascertain, if possible, the principles of the present 
Government. 

Lord Aberdeen is summoned, and is in attendance. 

The EaH of Aberdeen, a Member of the HoiLse of 

Peers, atoom. 

Chief Commissioner. — I believe you are Prime 
Minister) 

Lord Aberdeen. — ^I am surprised to say I aoou 

Chief Commissioner. — ^How came you to be Prime 
Minister) 

Lord Aberdeen. — ^By the &voiir of her Majesty 
and the Duke of Bedford. 
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Chief Commissioner. — The Commissioners wish 
clearly to understand what are the principles on which 
your Lordship's Administration is formed? 

Lord AsERDEiaT. — Those principles are Conservative. 

Sir R TTaTiTi. — I understood, my Lord, that the prin- 
ciples upon which your Lordship's Administration was 
formed were Liberal. 

Lord Aberdeen. — Yes, they are Liberal; I look 
upon Liberal and Conservative to be synonymous 
epithets. 

Sir R. Inglis. — ^Will your Lordship have the very 
great goodness to inform the Commissioners what may 
be the meaning which your Lordship ascribes to the 
epithet "Conservative"? 

Lord Aberdeen. — I ascribe a negative meaning 
to it. 

Sir B. Hall.— And to the word " Libei-al"? 

Lord Aberdeen. — I use the word with the same 
signification. 

Chief Commissioner. — Then your Lordship would 
have us understand that, by the definition of a Qo- 
vemment as one of Liberal Conservative principles, 
you mean a Government with no principles at all? 

Lord Aberdeen. — I believe that is about my 
meaning. 

Chief Commissioner. — The Commissioners will not 
trouble your Lordship further at present; they must 
pursue this inquiry in other quarters. Let Lord John 
Bussell be sworn. 

Hia Lordship vhm stoom accordingly. 

Chief Commissioner. — I believe, my Lord, you were 
Prime Minister in 1851 ? 

Lord John. — I waa. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^And had been so for several 
years? 

Lord John. — ^Yes. 

Chief Commissionei. — ^I bdicv^ "L wa. ^sssirt^ac^ \si. 
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stating that the last witness tried to turn you out in 
1850, and that you defeated him, he being then looked 
upon by you and your collea^es as a " piece of anti- 
quated imbecility"? 

Lord John. — Yes : what you say is quite correct. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^You have since accepted 
office under him. 

Lord John. — ^Not exactly; I have no office, but I 
serve under him. 

Chief Commissioner. — You are, however, Leader of 
the House of Commons? -, 

Lord John. — ^Tt is veiy difficult to lead the House 
of Commons without holdmg office, but I believe I am, 
at least nominally. Leader of the House. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^When you were Prime Mini- 
ster you were a Whig ? 

Lord John. — ^Yes, T was. 

Chief Commissioner. — Do you still call yourself a 
Whig? 

Lord John. — I call myself now a " Conservative 
Democrat." 

Chief Commissioner. — What are the principles of a 
"Conservative Democrat"? 

Lord John. — ^Well, we have not yet settled that 
point; it does not press — there are several matters 
that do — ^the Budget, and also India. But I have no 
doubt the principles, when they are settled, will be 
very good principles. 

Chief Commissioner. — Has your Lordship any 
further explanations to offer the Commissioners? 

Lord John. — ^No; I think the least said the soonest 
mended. 

Chief Commissioner. — Call Sir William Molesworth. 

The Eight ffon. Sir WiUiam Molesworth sworn. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury has described the principles of the present Admi- 
lustration as Liberal Conservative, to which he says he 
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annez^ no meaning, and Lord John Russell has defined 
his own principles to be those of a Conservative Demo- 
orat : as it is of great impoi*tance to ascertain what the 
principles of the Government really are, the Commis- 
sioners wish you to fiivour them with your view of 
the case. 

Sir William Molesworth. — ^I have no hesitation 
in unequivocally expressing them. My principles are 
Radical principles, and I joined the Administration of 
Lord Aberdeen because I believe those principles will 
be carried into effect. 

Chief Commissionbb. — You are a Radical Re- 
formerl 

Sir W. Molesworth. — I am a Radical Reformer, 
like Bentham and like Grote. 

Sir R. Inglis. — ^Will you have the extreme good- 
ness to state to us, Sir William, whether you are of 
opinion that the colleagues with whom you are associated 
are likely to carry those principles into effect 1 

SiB W. Molesworth.— Certainly: otherwise I should 
not be their colleague. I take office to advance my 
principles. I could have wished to have seen Mr. 
Cobden or Mr. Bright in the Cabinet, because they are 
the public men with whom I most entirely agree ; but 
it is not for me to dictate who shall be members of a 
Government. All I can do is to take care not to be a 
member of a Government myself which does not sin- 
cerely intend to advance my political views. 

Sir B. Hall. — ^You are of opinion that a Radical 
Baronet is a very proper person to be a Cabinet 
Minister? 

Sir W. Molesworth. — ^Without entirely assenting 
to the position of the Honourable Commissioner, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that it is my opinion that 
Ministers should be Radicals; whether they should also 
be Baronets is a separate portion of the proposition. 

Sir B. Hall. — ^You see no objection to a Radical 
Minister being also a peer*} 

o 
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Sir W. Molesworth. — I do not feel called t^pon to 
give any opinion on that point, or how far the duties 
and priyileges of a peer of Parliament are reconcilable 
with the principles of Bentham and of Grote. At pre- 
sent, a Badical Eeformer, I have become a member of 
a Cabinet which I believe will carry out the prindplee 
of Badical Reform, and I am satisfied. 

[Here Sir Robert Inglis observed that he was not 
satisfied, and that he should wish his colleague, Mr. 
Gladstone, to be examined, who was accordingly sworn.] 

Sir R. Jnolis. — ^It being our duty to ascertain the 
political opinions of the present Government, and 
generally to understand the principles which they pro- 
pose to uphold, and considerable perplexity having 
been occasioned by the varying and somewhat contra- 
dictory evidence offered to us on this head by the 
noble Premier and several of his distinguished col- 
leagues — ^Lord Aberdeen stating that the principles of 
his Government were Liberal Conservative, to which 
epithets his Lordship added he attached no meaning; 
— ^my noble friend. Lord John Russell, leader of the 
House of Commons, having described himself as a 
" Conservative Democrat," and the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, the First Commissioner of Works, having 
unequivocally announced that he was a " Radical" — I 
have to ask you, whether you are prepared to state 
what, according to your understanding, is the political 
character of the existing Administration? 

Mr. Gladstone. — ^I have no hesitation in definitely 
answering your inquiry. The present Administration 
of Lord Aberdeen is a " strictly Conservative" Admi- 
nistration, and in that character I alone consented to 
become a member of it. 

Sir R. Inglis. — ^May I take the liberty of inquiring 
to what party in the House of Commons you look for 
the support of that Government? 

M9, Gladstonk — ^I look to the great Conservative 
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party, formed on the principles of the address to the 
electors of Tamworth in the year 1835. 

Sib B. Hall. — How do you reconcile this statement 
with that recently made by Sir W. Molesworth? 

Mb. Gladstoke. — In this way: the statement 
recently made by Sir W. Molesworth is his own state^ 
ment. If he, avowedly a Badical Beformer, chooses 
to sit in a strictly Conservative Cabinet, he must settle 
that with his own conscience. 

Sib B. Hall. — ^What do you understand by the 
term " Conservative Democrat"? 

Mb. Gladstone. — 'No follower of Sir Bobert Peel 
erver made use of such a term. It was only used by a 
distinguished but subordinate member of the govern* 
ment; and therefore goes for nothing. I look upon 
these phrases in general as methods to disguise an un- 
satisfactory position; but that does not concern the 
followers of Sir Bobert Peel, whose position is pecu* 
liarly satisfactory. 

Chief Commissioneb. — ^Do you ascribe the same 
meaning to the epithets Conservative and Liberal 
which Lord Aberdeen does? 

Mb. Gladstone. — ^As united I do. I think the 
phrases, then, really mean nothing further than a 
general expression of confidence in Lord Aberdeen's 
Administration. Without Lord Aberdeen the epithets 
would revert to th^ original significance. 

Sib B. Hall. — ^Am I to understand that, if a ques- 
tion of making peers arose to-morrow, you would feel 
it your duty to select the individuals for those honours 
from the " strictly Conservative" party 1 

Mb. Gladstone. — Clearly; I ^ould be very mudbi 
surprised were Lord Aberdeen to contemplate any 
other course. 

Snt B. Hall. — ^Then all I can say is, that a more 
unconstitutional Government never existed. 

Mb. Gladstone. — I understand the taunt^ but I 
hope I shall be able to restraui inT^i. 

c2 
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Sir B. Hall. — ^Did you ever hear of such a thing as 
an "organized hypocrisy" 1 

Mr. Gladstone. — If this line of examination is pro- 
ceeded with, I am afraid I may get into a passion. 

Sir R Inglis. — My Right Honourable Friend, I 
think, had better retire. 

Sir B. Hall. — ^We need not trouble him again. 
His evidence has only added to the perplexities of the 
question. However, I, for one, am resolved to get at 
the bottom of this business. There must have been 
many confidential letters pass during the negotiations 
for forming the Government. They must be produced. 
In the meantime, I give notice that I shall summon 
Sir James Graham for examination, as to the principles 
of the existing Government, at our next meeting. 

{Adjov/med to Friday n^east.) 



ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE SPECIE COMMISSION 
UNDER THE NEW ACT TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
PRACTICES BY WHICH HER MAJESTY'S MmiSTKRS 
OBTAINED THEIR PRESENT SEATS. 

The Commissioners reassembled yesterday, pursuant 
to notice, in the old Star Chamber. The room was 
excessively crowded, very great interest having been 
excited by their proceedings. Among those present 
we observed several members of the late, as well as 
of the present. Administration. Many distinguished 
members of the diplomatic corps, including his Excel- 
lency Baron Brunow, who, we are sorry to say, appeared 
to be labouring under severe indisposition, the conse- 
quence of the long-prevalent Easterly winds; the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, the Bight Hon. Yemon Smith, 
Mr. Tuffiiell, Mr. Rich, and other distinguished per- 
Bonages, were also present. 
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An nnexpected and considerable delay occurred be- 
fore the court was opened. We understand that it 
was occasioned by Sir Benjamin Hall having submitted 
a motion to his colleagues for copies of all private and 
confidential correspondence carried on between his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford and several eminent per- 
sons between the 1st of November, 1848, and the 31st 
of December, 1852, both dates inclusive, and chiefly 
relating to proposals for fixed duties on foreign com, 
no Popery, and coalition on a broad bottom of negative 
principles. This motion was carried, notwithstsmding 
the opposition of Sir Bobert Inglis, and caused con- 
siderable confusion. Notification of the resolution 
having been sent to Lord John Bussell, his Lordship, 
not having anything to do, was enabled to give his 
whole attention to the circumstances, and, being some- 
what perplexed, sent, as is his custom, to the Bight 
Hon. Edward Ellice for counsel. That amiable and 
veteran statesman said there was no difiiculty at all in 
the case; he had often seen the late Lord Grey, Louis 
Philippe, and M. Thiers, in worse scrapes, but they had 
invariably got out of them by his intervention ; and, 
bidding Lord John be of good cheer, the Bight Hon* 
Gentleman proceeded to the Commissioners, with whom 
he had a great deal of very cozy talk, cutting up in a 
very pleasant and good-hearted way most of the leading 
men of the day of all parties, but especially the young 
ones, and intimating, in confidence, that Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey ought to be Lord Chief Justice ; Sir Benjamin^ 
a Welsh Viscount; and Sir Bobert Inglis, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; none of these suggestions leading to 
any controversy. The Bight Hon. Gentleman after- 
wards waited on the Duke of Bedford, in Belgrave- 
square. About two o'clock Mr. Ellice returned from 
the latter place with an important document, the first 
of the Bedford papers, which he presented with some 
ceremony to Sir Benjamin Hall. It appeared to be an 
invitation to the Hon. Baronet to tW n*^^ ^^cv^i^^ 
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theatricals at Wobum. Sir Benjamin at first perused 
the document with an air of much fierceness, but 
relentingly observed that he would accept it as an in- 
stalment. Upon this the Chief Commissioner remarked 
that he himself intended to summon the Duke, to in- 
vestigate, among other subjects, the circumstances of 
the late election for the borough of Bedford, the Chief 
Commissioner being of opinion that his own rejection 
on that occasion was clearly a breach of privilege. 
During these proceedings we are informed that Sir 
Robert Inglis sighed several times, but said nothing. 

The Commissioners now called upon Sir James 
Graham. The Bight Honourable Gentleman was in 
attendance in one of the lobbies. We are glad to say 
that the Bight Hon. Gentleman looked extremely well, 
with an air of great confidence, generally denoted in 
the case of the Bight Hon. Baronet by his hat being 
cocked with an air of considerable self-complacency. 
Some difficulty occurred as to where the witness should 
sit, but the Bight Hon. Gentleman observed that all 
sides were the same to him, and finally took a chair 
which was politely handed to him by Sir Bobert Inglis. 
The Hon. Baronet also uncovered while the Bight 
Hon. Gentleman was sworn. The examination was 
commenced by Sir Benjamin Hall, who, stating the 
desire of the Commissioners definitely to learn the 
principles on which the present Administration was 
formed and conducted, and recapitulating the unsatis- 
factory testimony on those important heads hitherto 
Punished by his colleagues, requested the Bight Hon. 
Gentleman to fitvour them forthwith with the required 
information. 

Sir James Graham. — In reply to the Hon. Com- 
missioner, I have to state, that my illustrious friend, 
the late Lord Groy, did me the honour, in the year 
1830, to recommend me to the late King, as a person 
not altogether unworthy of the great responsibility and 
ihe Bolenm trust which devolve upon a member of his 
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Majesty's Most Honourable Priyj Council. On that 
occasion, in taking the appointed oath, I swore, among 
other grave engagements, " to keep secret all matters 
committed and revealed unto me, or that shall be treated 
of secretly in council" Having well weighed and 
maturely considered these words of the oath, I feel an 
invincible repugnance to reply to the inquiry of the 
Hon. Commissioner. I look upon the principles of the 
present Grovemment as a Cabinet secret, and I must 
therefoie respectMly, but firmly, decline to offer any 
information on the subject. 

A considerable sensation was produced by this un- 
expected announcement of the witness ; and the Chief 
Commissioner, after consulting with his colleagues, de- 
clared, like the French Ambassador, that they must 
have a categorical reply, or that, acting under the pro- 
visions of the act, they must commit the witness to the 
Tower; upon this Sir James immediately observed, 
tliat, though theoretically, as a Cabinet Minister, he 
declined to speak, still, practically, as a member of 
Parliament, he was ready to answer any question they 
might put to him. With regard to the point of inquiry 
already urged, he said that, although there was no lack 
of opinions in the Cabinet, it was difficult to say which 
was the predominating one. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^Taking the larger questions 
both of foreign and domestic policy, the maintenance of 
the Turkish empire, the administration of India, the 
Beform of Parliament, or the policy to be pursued 
towards the Roman Catholic subjects of the Queen, 
would you describe the existing Cabinet as an united 
Cabinet] 

SiB J. Graham. — I should not describe it as alto^ 
gether united. 

Chief Commissioner.— Are there any two leading 
members of the Government who agree upon either or 
any of these subjects? 

Sir J. Graham. — Well ; that ia »aiY'\Xk% ^ %<;^^ \<^fik^ 
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Chief Commissioner. — Is it a fact that Lord Aber- 
deen has given it as his opinion that it is desirable that 
the Turks should evacuate Europe) 

Sir J. Graham. — He has given that opinion. 

Chief Commissioxer. — Is it a fact that Lord Pal- 
merston has given it as his opinion that the mainte- 
nance of the Turkish Empire is a vital principleof our 
policy? 

Sir J. Graham. — That is also a ^Eict. 

Chief Commissioner. — Is it true that the Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Control insists that the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company shall be re- 
tained? 

Sir J. Graham. — I will not deny that. 

Chief Commissioner. — And that you yourself, on 
the contrary, hold that the double Government should 
altogether cease? 

Sir J. Graham. — I shall not contradict you. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^You yourself are an advocatB 
of a large measure of Parliamentary Inform? 

The witness smiled sardonically, but said nothing. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^Are your colleagues of the 
same opinion? 

Sir J. Graham. — I have not had any conversation 
with my colleagues on that subject. 

Sir Benjamin Hall. — ^What meaning do you attach 
to the phrase, " large measure " ? 

Sir J. Graham. — I look upon meaning as a mere 
affiiir of detail. But, generally speaking, Parliamentary 
Reform has a variety of significations. For instance, 
it would have been a large measure of Parliamentary 
Reform if my illustrious friend, the late Lord Grey, had 
made, which he was nearly doing, a hundred new peers 
in one day. 

Sir B. Hall. — The late Lord Grey was a true Re- 
former. 

Chief Commissioner. — Adverting to the fourth sub- 
ject which I mentioned, the policy to be pursued 
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towards the Boman Catholics, I believe you described 
the Durham letter as a declaration of war against eight 
millions of her Majesty^s subjects? 

Sib J. Graham. — ^Those words are to be found in the 
records. 

Chief Commissioner. — What, then, is your opinion 
of the speech of Lord John Bussell on Tuesday night, 
delivered in the debate on the Irish Church? 

Sir J. Graham. — I did not hear it. 

Chief Commissioner. — But have you heard of it? 
'Sir J. Graham. — I have heard something; Mr. 
Gladstone told me the next day that Lord John was at 
his old tricks. 

Sir R Inous. — ^Will the Right Hon. Gentleman 
kindly inform the Commissioners what he means by the 
expi^ion, "at his old tricks") 

Sir J. Graham. — Getting up a " No Popery " cry, 
and strengthening the title of the Dukes of Bedford to 
their Church estates. 

Chief Commissioner. — I believe you entered Parlia- 
ment in the year 1826? 

Sir J. Graham. — I did. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^What then were your poli- 
tical views ? 

Sir J. Graham. — I entered Parliament as an Lide- 
pendent Whig. 

Chief Commissioner. — la it a fact that in 1829 you 
expressed your readiness to assist the Duke of Wei- 
liii^ton in governing the country, by becoming a Lord 
of the Treasury? 

Sir J. Graham. — ^I am proud to say that, at so early 
a period of my career, I appreciated the great civil 
qualities of one who subsequently became the most 
illustrious of my coUeagiies. 

Chief Commissioner. — But his Grace did not then 
avail himself of your services? 

Sir J. Graham. — He did not. 

Chief Commissioner. — And I believe ya>\tlwsi^^«cJ5» 
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to Brookes^s, and stated that you had no doubt the 
Duke meditated the establishment of a military despot- 
ism, and that he ought to be impeached 1 

Sib J. GRAJSAaL — Impeachment is a great constita- 
tional weapon. 

Chief Commissioneb. — I apprehend I am not in 
error when I state that, after having produced a very 
able work in favour of an inconvertible paper currency, 
you were one of Sir Robert Peel's principal supporters 
in framing the present Bank Charter Act? 

Sir J. Graham. — Each work may have been adapted 
to the period in which it appeared. 

Chief Commissioner. — I believe you left Lord Grey's 
Cabinet on a " No Popery" cry yourself] 

Sir J. Graham. — Something of that sort. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^And that you and Lord 
Aberdeen refused to join Lord John Russell in 1851, 
because you looked upon a Protestant policy for this 
country as an " impracticable absurdity?" 

Sir J. Graham. — I will not canvass your statement. 

Chief Commissioner. — I believe that in the year 
1841 you gave it as your opinion in the House of Com- 
mons that the manufacturing system of this country 
was too much developed, and denounced the Whigs as 
pirates, because they proposed a fixed duty of Ss, per 
quarter on corn ; and that a very few years afberwards 
you induced your colleagues totally to repeal the Com 
Laws, on the ground that England was not an agricul- 
tural country? 

Sir' J. Graham. — I dare say all these things may be 
found in Hansard. 

Chief Commissioner. — I have pursued this line of 
inquiry because, as you state there is no predominat- 
ing opinion in the Cabinet, it is important to ascertain 
what may be the opinions of those who are predomi- 
nating members of it. 

Sir J. Graham. — ^All the members of the present 
Cabinet are predominating members. 
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Sir K. Inglis. — Having stated to the Commissioners 
that with reference to all the important questions, both 
of foreign and domestic policy, specially referred to by 
the Chief Commissioner, little or no unanimity pre- 
vails in the present Cabinet, and having given us to 
understand that, not improbably, there may not be two 
individuals in her Majesty's Government who are of 
the same opinion on any given subject, and having led 
us to believe that on all subjects of gi^eat public inte- 
rest, both civil and ecclesiastical, your own views are 
liable to frequent, not to say periodical, change, would 
you have the extreme goodness, if possible, succinctly 
to place before the Commissioners what, in your esti- 
mation, is the main and undeniable motive which 
induces so many distinguished statesmen, still of dis- 
cordant opinions, and who have passed the greater 
part of their lives in mutual recrimination, to join 
together so unexpectedly for the conduct of public 
af^irs? 

Sir J. Graham. — I look upon the motive that ani- 
mates us, and supersedes all diificulties of opinion or 
conduct, to be personal hostility to Lord Derby. 

Chief Commissioner. — Then you conceive that to 
be the principle on which the present Government is 
established 1 

Sir J. Graham. — And carried on. 

Chief Commissioner. — I believe relations of very 
intimate frieudship once subsisted between you and 
Lord Derby ? 

Sir J. Graham. — They did. 

Chief Commissioner. — Pray, Sir James, do you 
happen to be acquainted with Lawyer Ford, of New- 
market *? 

Sir J. Graham (somewhat surprised, and drawing 
up). — I do not exactly catch the purpoi't of the Hon. 
Commissioner's question. 

Chief Commissioner. — I repeat the question, and 
require an answer. 
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Sir J. Graham. — It is not impossible that I may 
have heard of such a person. 

Chief Gohmissioneb. — ^Were you ever mistaken for 
him? 

Sir J. Graham. — ^There are several meanings to be 
attached to the word *' mistaken." 

Chief Commissioner. — Is there that resemblance 
between you in stature, countenance, expression, and 
cock of the hat, that you might be taken one for the 
other 1 Did any person ever stop you in the street for 
himi 

Sir J. Graham. — It may be. 

Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever hear that Lord 
Derby said that you were so alike that you might be 
driven in a curricle ? 

Sir J. Graham. — I believe that is not in Hansard; 
but it may have been said nevertheless. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^You may retire. Her Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners have at length succeeded in 
ascertaining the principle on which the present Admi- 
nistration is founded and carried on. We must pro- 
ceed at our next meeting to the third and most im- 
portant branch of our investigation, namely, the means 
by which the present occupants of the Treasury bench 
obtained their seats. 

{Adjov/med to Friday next.) 



ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 
UNDER THE NEW ACT TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
PRACTICES BY WHICH HER MAJESTY'S MINISTERS 
OBTAINED THEIR PRESENT SEATS. 

The Commissioners reassembled yesterday to take the 
evidence of the Right Hon. W. Goodenough Hayter, 
M.P.^ Secretary of the Treasury. It had been arranged 
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to examine the Bight Hon. Gentleman last week, but 
he had been attacked by a nervous complaint, attended 
by an unusual loss of memory, and the inquiry, there- 
fore, had been postponed. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
appeared, indeed, very much indisposed, and in an almost 
prostrate condition. He leant upon the arm of Captain 
Bemal Osborne and Mr. Grenville Berkeley. To the 
preliminary inquiries of the Chief Commissioner he 
replied, that he was Secretary of the Treasury; not 
the Conservative, but the liberal. Secretary of the 
Treasury; that he was not a hatter; and that he was a 
Privy Councillor, though he believed he was about as 
fit to be one as the other. 

Chief Commissioner, — ^I understand, previously to 
the division which terminated the Ministry of Lord 
Derby, you were instructed by Lord John Bussell and 
his friends to ascertain what were the prospects of ob- 
taining the support of the various sections for the over- 
throw of the Government ] 

Mr. Hayter — I have no distinct recollection of 
anything that occurred before the formation of Lord 
Aberdeen's Government ; but I will not take upon my- 
self to say that what you assert is substantially incorrect. 

Chief Commissioner. — Will you deny that you were 
in communication with some of the leading Insh mem- 
bers of the Boman Catholic party] 

Mr. Hayter. — I had many " loose conversations" at 
that time with several members of the House of 
Commons. 

Chief Commissioner. — Did you approach Mr. O'Con- 
nell, and after some preliminaries inquire how hg and 
his friends woidd vote on the impending divisron on 
Mr. Disraeli's budget? 

Mr. Hayter. — I did make some approaches of that 
character. 

Chief Commissioner. — Did Mr. O'Connell reply, 
that the conduct of himself and his friends in that par- 
Ucular would depend upon theii Teefc\Vfli%«CL^ajsQs«s^<5fc 
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from the Whigs that they wotdd not impose an income 
tax on Ireland? 

Mr. Hayter. — He replied to that effect. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^And what did you rejoin f 

Mr. Hayter. — I referred him to a previous declara- 
tion by Sir C. Wood, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the Government of Lord John Bussell disapproved 
of the extension of the income tax to Ireland, and I 
stated that I was personally aware that that opinion 
was still entertained by the members of the late 
Administration. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^Was that all? 

Mr. Hayter. — It was not exactly alL 

Chief Commissioner. — Now, sir, you must speak 
out. The Commissioners desire to know whether Mr. 
O'Connell was satisfied by this mere assurance, or 
whether he made distinct conditions on which the sup- 
port of himself and his section would be accorded to 
the Whig Opposition? 

Mr. Hayter. — I endeavoured to dissuade him from 
insisting on conditions, but he did, nevertheless, make 
them. 

Chief Commissioner. — That is to say, however 
willing to assist you, Mr. O'Connell could not induce 
his friends to co-operate with him without distinct 
conditions? 

Mr. Hayter. — It would seem so. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^What were these conditicmsf 

Mr. Hayter. — The first was, that he should be em- 
powered at a meeting of the Irish section to state that 
he was authorized by me to assure them that, in the 
event of the overthrow of Lord Derby's Government, 
and the formation of a Liberal Administration, the 
income tax should not be extended to Ireland; and 
secondly, that Lord John Russell or Sir Charles Wood 
should make a formal and distinct declaration in the 
course of the progressing debate that thej disapproTed 
of such aztension and would never sanction it. 
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Chief Commissioner. — Did you consult Lord John 
Etussell on these conditions? 

Mb. Hayter. — It was my duty to do so. 

Chief Commissioner. — ^What did Lord John say? 

Mr. Hatter. — He shrugged his shoulders and smiled, 
ind asked me whether I thought it would be a good 
ledge against the Durham letter. 

Chief Commissioner. — And what did you say? 

Mr. Hatter. — I said I thought it would have that 
^ndency ; and that if he oould end his speech by some- 
thing about religious liberty, and denounce the Stock- 
port riots, it would have a very good effect. 

Chief Commissioner. — Did Lord John assent to 
^e conditions? 

BiR. Hatter. — He said that I might see Sir Charles 
Wood, and that Sir Charles Wood might say what he 
liked. 

Chief Commissioner. — What then? 

Mr. SLA.TTER. — I made the necessary arrangements; I 
3omplied with both conditions of Mr. O'Connell; I 
smthorized him to state to his friends that, if Lord John 
Russell returned to power, the income t»x should not 
be extended to Ireland, and that Sir Charles Wood, on 
the part of the late Government, should make a declara- 
kion to that effect in the debate. Gn these terms the 
Liberal Irish members unanimously agreed to vote 
against the Government of Lord Derby; which a large 
portion of them previously intended to support. Sir 
Charles Wood went down to the House and made the 
promised speech. Lord John Kussell at the significant 
passage cheered him in a marked manner: the Irish 
members were quite satisfied ; they voted against the 
Government, which without their so voting would have 
had a large majority; and Lord Derby resigned. 

Chief Commissioner. — And when the new Govern- 
ment was formed I believe the income tax was ex- 
tended to Ireland? 

Mr. Hatter. — ^It was. 
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(JiiiEF CoMinssiONER. — Did Lord John Biissell offer 
Hny <ixcuHo for this "anomaly?" 

M It. J Fayter. — He said he had only engaged for 
hitiiwilf and Sir Charles Wood, and that he could not 
iindcTiakc to bind Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone. 

( Jiij KK Commissioner. — ^Notwithstanding Lord Aber- 
(hu'.u in Prime Minister, Lord John Bussell i% I belieye, 
|j<;}ulor of the House of Commons? 

Mil. Haytek. — He is. 

C II IKK Commissioner. — And Sir Charles Wood ib 
alHo a iiioniber of the Cabinet? 

Mk. ITaytkr. — That is so. 

(JiiiKF Commissioner. — These, then, are the means 
liy wlii(;li one of the Hections was induoed to vote 
ft^iiiHb a Government which otherwise it would seem 
they approved? 

Mn. ITaytkr. — I have placed the facts before the 
] I onoiirable (Commissioners. 

HiK Rorrrt Inglis. — ^Would the Eight Honourable 
GeTitleriiaii the Secretary of the Treasury have the ex- 
trnino kindness to state whether he be aware that 
popHouH professing the Boman Catholic religion are 
exein])t from keeping faith with those whom they are 
taught })y their Church to look upon as heretics? 

M K. Hayter. — I am not aware of the fact^ though 
1 luive heard of such an opinion ! 

HiR Robert Inglis. — Might not, then, a true Pro- 
testant, like the present Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, be of opinion that there are occasions when it 
may be his duty to Gk)d, his queen, and his country, to 
hold a similar tenet with regard to his dealings with 
Idolaters 1 

Mb. Hatteb. — ^I cannot take upon myself to answer 
that ; but if the Conmiissioners wish it I will ask Lord 
John the question when I go down to the House— or 
perhi^ the Honourable Baronet will give notice and 
put it himself? 

^ HATiTfc — ^I beg to call the attention of the Bight 
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Hcmottrable Secretary to a paragnpli whicli appeared 
in axL Irish paper, and which was generally reprinted 
in the metropolitan journals, to the effect that a veiy 
aotive member of the Irish section was to be elevated 
to the peerage liy the title of Lord Blarney. Was 
there any foundation for that statement) 

Mb. Hattsb. — ^No; it was all blarney. 

Sib B. Hall. — I am glad to hcMr that. I beg to 
give notice, that if any Irish member be elevated to 
the peerage in preference to a member for a metxo^ 
politan district, I shall prefer artioles of impeachment 
against the €k>yemment. 

[The Chief Commissioner now said that they would 
proceed to examine the witness how, on this ** great 
day of the sections,** the Radical party in the House 
had been induced to vote for the overthrow of the late 
Qovemment; but Mr. Hajrter, in a weak voice, begged 
that his further examination might be postpimed* 
Oi^ytain Bemal Osborne, however, whispering very 
fiercely in his ear, gave the Bight Honourable Gentle* 
man a good shake, and then, saying, " Who's afiuid f* 
announced that the witness was prepared to proceed.] 

CmBF CoMicissiONsa — ^Is it true that a large por- 
tion of the members of the House of Commons, of 
Radical opinions, were unwilling to assist in the over- 
throw of the late Grovemment ? 

Mb. Hayteb. — ^They entertained a prejudice of that 
kind. 

Chief Commissioneb. — ^Did any promise on your part 
induce them to forego it ) 

Mb. Hatteb. — ^They exacted, as a condition of their 
sapport^ that a large measure of Parliamentary Be* 
form should be introduced by the new Gk>vermnent. 

Chief Commissioneb. — Ajod did you promise, and 
were you authorized to promise, such a measure ) 

Mb. Hatteb. — ^I consulted ihoe^ "wlio ^«^t^ ^rrso^ 
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tent to guide and instruct me under such ciroomstaiices, 
and I certainly did on their part enter into such aik 
engagement. 

Chief Oommissioneb. — ^Has it been fulQlledf 

Mr. Hayter. — It has not 

Chief Comhissioneb. — Has any ind^nation been 
expressed by this section in consequence 1 

Mb. Hayteb. — Shortly after the formation of the 
QoyemmGntf the declarations of Lord Aberdeen par- 
ticularly on the subject being considered very unsttbift- 
factory, there was a meeting held of members of extreme 
Liberal opinions, and they came to an inconvenient 
resolution at once to oppose the new Government. 
This being notified to me, a negotiation took place with 
them, and an arrangement was entered into by which 
the Government undertook that the new Keform Bill 
should be laid on the table of the House on its meet- 
ing at the beginning of this year, but should not be 
proceeded with until the next session. This arrange- 
ment was considered satisfactory, and the discontent 
was dissipated. 

Chief Commissioneb. — ^Was the arrangement ever 
carried into effect 1 

Mb. Hayteb. — It was not. 

Chief Commissioneb. — ^Has the discontent revived 1 

Mb. Hayteb, — ^Not particularly; the Liberal party 
has become more rational in the interval. 

Chief Commissioneb. — Somewhat tamer 1 

Mb. Hayteb. — Yes : I believe now they are as tame 
as you ever recollect them. 

Chief Commissioneb. — ^Are you aware of any nego- 
tiations with respect to the formation of a Government 
which, after the late general election, were entered into 
between the leaders of the Whig party and the Man- 
chester school ? 

Mb. Hayteb. — ^I cannot say I am altogether un- 
aware that certain communications took place of that 
ehsracter, but they were not conducted by ma 
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Chief Commissioneb. — By whom were they con- 
ducted f 

Mb. Hayteb. — ^They were conducted by a very 
eminent hand. 

Chief Commissioneb. — ^We must trouble you to be 
coqplicit. 

Mb. Hayteb. — ^I believe they were conducted by the 
Bight HoiL Edward Ellice. 

' Chief Commissioneb. — He must be summoned. Who 
entered into communication with Sir William Moles- 
worth? 

'■ Mb. Hatteb. — ^If the Commissioners would permit 
me to ask for a glass of water 

Chief Commissiokeb. — ^And with Captain Bemal 

Osborne? 

. i> . 

[Here Mr. Hayter, murmuring that the gallant 
ei£oer was himself present, fell into an easy swoon, and 
-WBM carried out in the arms of Mr. Grenyille Berkeley. 
The Chief Commissioner insisted that Captain Bemal 
Osborne should at once take the chair of the wit-* 
ness, and, after being sworn, his examination com- 
menced.] 

Chief Commissioneb. — What is your name 9 

Captain Bebnal Osbobne. — ^Pudding and Tame; if 
you ask me again, I will tell you the same. {Lotid 
cheers cmd lav>ghter from the spectators,) 

Chief Commissioneb (in a state of consternation). — 
Do you know who we are, sir ? 

Captain Bebnal Osbobne. — ^I should think I did. 
You are Mr. Chiselem Pigsty. {Loud Icmghter,) You 
get five guineas a day for inquiring how I get about 
the same sum, only I hope mine will last rather longer 
than yours. {Cheers cmd la/ughter,) You were not paid 
so well for your impeachment of Lord Falmerston, ex- 
cept, to be sure, he paid you off. {A Icmgk) You 
want a large measure of parliameiitax^ T^<Qn7ECL\ ^ ^^ 

d2 
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we haye given you one. There can't be a larger mea- 
sure of parliamentary reform than that which has 
changed me from a brawling demagogae into a sflent 
secretary. (Laughter.) Ton will excuse me, Mr. 
Pigsty, but I am a straightforwapd man* You have 
heard of nosce teipsv/m, I know myself, and I kn<?w 
you. (OrecU laughter*) 1 also know the gentleman on 
your right. How d'ye do, Sir Benjamin t How is the 
Mephistopheles of Marybonel {GfrecU cheering amd 
laughter.) I wish, for your own sake^ you were more 
like Punch, because then you would have a hump on 
yom* back, and would be called My Tiord, {Bu/rste of 
Umghter.) Do you ever read histoty, Sir Benjamin % 
"Do you remember ihe words of Oliver Cromwell when 
he turned out the Rump 1 I sha'n't quote all of them, 
because I might offend the modesty of Sir Bobert 
Inglis. But when Oliver Cromwell came to Sir Harry 
Vane, he said, " The Lord preserve me Irom Sir Hatrry 
Vane I" and I say — the Lord preserve me fwMn Sihr 
Benjamin Hall I (Greal cheering.) Sir Robert, your 
servant; I have a great respect for you — (with much 
earnesCnesBy^l have, indeed. I ofben fight yoin: battles 
behind your back — ay, that I do; and when I hear 
you called a humbug — (and generally, let me tell you, 
by your most intimate friends) — ^I speak my mind, and 
say that, if you be a humbug, you have always been 
consistent — (cheers and Icmghter)} — ^that you were a 
humbug in the beginning, are a humbug now, and 
always will be a humbug. (Great laughter J) I admire 
consistency, sir — ^I appreciate it. (Cheers.) What 
induced you to inquire into the conduct of her Ma- 
jesty's Ministers ? I should have thought you had had 
inquiry enough into the debts of the Nabob of ^rcot. 
You know something about that, I believe ? (Great 
cheering.) Take my advice, — ^I speak as a friend; you 
don't look v^ry well — ^the influenza or the hay fever, I 
tnispect You go home, say your prayers, and put your 
jAet IB hat vntt&r^ 
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The Hon. and Gallant Ckntleman here, amid tumul- 
toons otktenog, af^lying hk dexter thumb to his noee, 
bowed to the thi^ Oommissiomers, who leant back in 
their chairs apparently cqpeechless with astonifihmeni, 
while the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, advancing from 
the baokgronnd, and benignantly smiling, mnrmnredi 
" Well <k>ne, Osborne I I always told John Rnssell 
how his Cmnmission wonld end.*' 



[Juvs 4^ 1858.] 
THE CORK ELECTION COMMITTEE. 

A HIW ILSOTOEAIi fAOT. SIT 10 AH OLD TUNS. 

I'll give yon, Sir Member, a twelvemonth or twain 
To canvass our boroughs again and again; 
Biit ne*er shall you find, though you work till you tire^ 
So potent an aid as the barefooted Friar. 

Yon knight, by his agent, solicits a seat, 
And is proved in committee to bribe and to treat; 
He expected, poor fool, to be Knight of the Shire 
Without the support of the barefooted Friar. 

Your free-bleeding trader his money pays down, 
And trusts to the service of Coppock or Brown ; 
He finds, to his cost, 'twould be cheaper to hire 
A wild Irish mob and a barefooted Friar. 

The Friar is gone forth, and, wherever he goes, 
Electors and candidates worship his toes; 
And the heir of a dukedom will kneel in the mire 
A blessing to beg from the barefooted Friar. 

If he's seen at a hustings, no wight in the town 
Dares whistle " Boyne Water" or " Croppies lie down ;*• 
For, in street or in court, every bully and liar 
WiU break heads or oaths for the b«K&^\^¥\^ast« 
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If he's seen at a riot, a &g for police, 
Not a sword or a truncheon dares strike for the peace; 
For the Liberals would hang high as Haman^ or higher, 
Every man that opposes the barefooted Friar. 

« 

Long flourish the scandal, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the Tories and trust of the Pope; 
For to carry elections, whatever may transpire, 
Is granted to none save the barefooted Friar. 

MOBAL. 

Ye Westminster Solons, who sit on committee, 
Come read me this riddle which closes my ditty : 
Say why is your goddess so tender and pure, 
That the smell of a sixpence she cannot endure? 
By bribery tainted, she dies like the ermine. 
As if gi/l meant in English what gift means in German; 
But her physical sense is not shocked in the least. 
If ordure is flung by command of a priest. 

Ye purity-mongers, who faint at a "job," 
If you vote the right side, and are friends to King Mob, 
With cash in your pockets and will to spend free, 
Would you purchase with safety the rank of M.P.1 
Bestow not a shilling on holders of votes, 
Withhold bite and sup from electoral throats; 
Buy brickbats and bludgeons, go boldly to work, 
For MuRPHT and Fagan are Members for Cork. 



IMITATED FROM LORD DORSET. 

Old Noah in his motley ark 

Had dogs to fawn and dogs to bark. 

As times and seasons fitted; 
For principles were laid on shel^ 
Each partner acted for himself 

The Brm was xmcommitted. 
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So complaisaiit his stock was found, 
Mongrel and puppy, whelp and hound, 

His kennel could afford ye; 
A dog to hunt with every pack, 
A Protestant bow-wow from Jack, 

A Popish whine fix)m Geordia 

Prepared alike for " outs" and " ins," 
A champion for the side that wins 

Was ready at his summons : 
An ancient Tory for the Peers, 
A Liberal leader for the ears 

Of sympathizing Commons. 

So have I seen in toyshop placed 
A curious house with figures graced 

To suit each change of weather; 
To face the clouds stands surly John, 
Neat Phillis smiles to greet the sun. 

But never both together. 



IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFOED AND MR. COBDEN. 

" On Saturday Sir William and Lady Molesworth entertained at 
dinner the French Ambassador and Madame Walewski, the Dnke 
and Duchess of Argyll, the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Delane, Sir James 
and Lady Graham, Mr. Oobden and the Bishop of Oxford.** — 
Morning Postf June 20. 

Bishop of Oxfobd. — I should be honoured, and 
deeply gratified, by taking wine with Mr. Cobden. 

Mb. Oobden. — I am not a teetotaller, though I 
signed a declaration against the use of spirituous and 
f^ented Uquids by the working da^sea. 

Bishop of Oxford. — The worldn%<ilaa««&''^riIL^^^ 
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rally listen with the utmost defcarenoe to their moet 
distinguished bene&etar. 

Mb. Cobden. — ^I eannot pretend to bo that; I did 
my best, like many others. The Biahop of Oxford^ if 
I mistake not^ was not ivanting in his efforla 

Bishop of Oj»h>bd. — ^I hope I did not shrink firom 
the &ay. I confess to yon I was, if not converted^ at 
least confirmed and enoo«rag«dy by ycroraTOpeais. After 
all, as you well obserred, tl^re is nothing like a great 
principle. The principle of freedom is the prinoip^ of 
the age. The " g^'as of the epoch'* is hostile to all 
restrictions. Interoourse tan emdure no limits, and 
the energies of ma^i muBt have full pby. Monopoly tb 
essentially the priyilege of individual exertions in a 
state of yery imperfect drilizaitioit. This oountiy has 
clearly outgrown its swaddling clothes. Beudesyihe 
principle of freedom had hereditary daims on my de*^ 
votion. ■ ' 

Mb. CoB]>BV.-"*-Yes; you bear an honoured natme, 
and a West Biding name too. 

Bishop of Oxfobd. — ^Ah ! what a magnifioent oom- 
munity is the West Biding, and what a proud privilege 
to be its representative ! I will not say, were I not 
Alexander, I would be Parmenio; but, were I not 
Bishop of Oxford, I should be by no means disiBdKned 
to be Member for Yorkshire. 

Mb. Cobdek. — WeU, I was standing at the bar of 
the House of Lords the other day when your Lordship 
was addressing it, and I said to Bright that I thought 
our House would suit your style better. 

Bishop of Oxford. — ^A very interesting man your 
friend Mr. Bright. I have not yet the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, but I look forward to making it with 
very sincere gratificatioiL 

Mb. Cobdsn. — ^Yes; he is a man of great ability, 
and of yeiy determined views. 

Bishop of Oxfobd. — Determined views are the dba- 
JTtoberistic of a, strong mind. 
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Mb. CkYBDSH.— -I kardljknow whieh is most remark* 
able in Bright, his energy, or his desire to apply it. I 
€Aen say of Bright, that if ''he were not a Quaker, he 
Trxmld be a pagilist." 

Bishop op Oxford. — ^The Quakers are a very inte- 
rariing sect; I have no sort of prejudice against them. 
They are not near so bad as the Jews^ and certainly 
prefiArahie tp the Socxnians. 

Mb. OoBiMBir.«-«Well, my Lord, I am myself a Ghnrch- 



BiSBor C9 OzFOBD. — Oh! I knowit; — ^I know it 
wall, Mir. Gobden. Well am I aware that you are a 
trocison ef the Chnrdi; and really, to be sure, looking 
aroond xm, with so many Presbyterians, and a Hobbist 
lor a host^ though the beat man in the world, I can 
aMue you, Mr. Oobden, that, Uiough I have not many 
pngudioeBy then is a satisfigustion in sitting next to a 
sound Churchman. 

Mb. Cobdek. — ^But I was going to say, my Lord, 
that, though a Churchman, and I suppose a sound 
Chnrchmaiiy for I believe what my mother believed, 
who^ first iook me to Church 

Bishop of Oxford. — The spirit of woman has been, 
under. Divine F^vidence, a blessed instrument for the 
pn^agatioti of ihh fiuth, and the endowment of the 
Church. 

Mb. Cobden. — ^Well, that was what I was just going 
to touch upon. As your Lordship lust said, there is 
nothing like a great principle, i^d, though a true 
Churchman, I want to know why the great principle 
of freedom should not be applied to the Church as well 
as to everything else? Why should there be boimties 
and restrictions in theology any more than in com- 
merce? And what is endowment (for example) but a 
bounty. 

Bishop of Oxford. — An offering to Him from whom 
all bounties flow. This is an extremely pretty house. 

Mr. Cobdbk. — ^Why should tlvet^ \>^ ^Jcci^Tj-'issckfe 
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articles, any more than fortyf Why any restrictions 
on discussion? 

Bishop of Oxfobb. — The Church never fean discns- 
sion properly conducted. Have you yet heard the 
Cologne singers? 

Mr. Cobden. — In my opinion, the same ccmditions 
should apply to ministers of the gospel as to members 
of all other professions. We should be permitted: to 
employ whom we like, and pay whom we like. We 
should be very much surprised, if we bought an estate, 
that a particular lawyer in the parish should claim as 
his right to make the conveyance; or, if we wanted a 
portrait painted of a member of our £unily, a particular 
artist, who might be a very bad one, should insist upon 
our hanging up his works in our dining-room. 

Bishop of Oxford. — Do you like pictures in dining- 
rooms? It is a moot point. Some great judges have 
gone so far even as to maintain that they distract the 
process of digestion. 

Mr. Cobden. — ^If, as your Lmrdship very properly 
observed, monopoly is the creature of barbarism, on 
what principle, in the present day^can the monopoly of 
the Church be defended? 

Bishop of Oxford. — I see the ladies are rising; I 
hope we shall soon join them; I think we have a pro- 
spect of some delightful music 
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TALENTS AND TURKS. 

Talents and Turks! What a stormy breeze 

Blows firom thi» terrible brace of Ya \ 

Always it threatens ugly weather 

If Talents and Turka are seen together. 

Be it in seven or in fiffcy-three, 

Talents and Turks can never agree; 
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Come they in peace, or oome they in war, 
Meddle to make, or meddle to mar, 
Frenchman or Russian, 7>n> or con,. 
Talents and Turks can never get on. 
Be it a castta heUi clearly, 
Or a doubtM tale of sui^picion merely, 
Ever some magical mischief works ; 
Talents can never get oo. with Turks. 

When France was governed by Nap the First, 

With a year of Talents was England cursed; 

Our foreign affairs had a sad mishap. 

For the Talents fought with the Turks and Kap. 

Bravely the Straits were forced by Duckworth ; 

But little, alas! was the Admiral's pluck worth. 

like the army that followed the King of France, 

Like the couples that figure in country dance. 

The British fleet and the British men 

Sailed up the Straits, and sailed down again. 

Turkey, and Egypt, and "Boneys Airs^"* 

Sadly embroiled our foreign affairs, 

Till the British Lion his tale 'gan sink, 

And the Talents went out in a smoke and a stink. 

Bound in a cycle all things, run ; 
Nothing is new beneath the sun. 
Half a century wellnigh o'er. 
All the Talents are in once more. 
Aberdeen mounts on Grenville's box. 
Little John sits in the place of Fox j 
Clarendon follows Little John, 
As Howick governed when Fox was gone. 
The self-same elements^ Talents all. 
No matter the coinage, great or small; 
For, when Talents so many to rule combine, 
Who raises the question of Miinz or Schein? 



* Jack's pconniiciation oi Buenos Ajrea, teste *^^\s>ftQV\'^sSkssv.r 
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When France is governed by Nap the THiird, 
The rule of the Talents is still more absurd; 
Our foreign affairs become quite ridiculous, 
For the Talents give up the Turks to Nicholas. 
Oh 1 a pleasing smile has the Russian Bear, 
And to doubt a friend's word is a dreadful a£&ir; 
For the Talents know, and their Bishop has said it, 
That a man with a smile you may certainly credit 

Can a Premier fathom an Emperoi^s w^est 

Can Aberdeen doubt when his Nicholas smiles? 

So his Lordship bowed as he took a note 

Of the draught prepared for the Sultan's throst,-— 

Prepared and flavoiu^ed in crafty sort, 

A mingled draught of bitters and Porte. 

" Far be it from me," he said, " to bar 

The gracious will of the gracious Czar; 

Our talented conscience quite at its ease is 

If your Majesty does what your Majesty pleases.** 

Talents and Turks, alas and alack ! 

Talents and Turks once more come back ! 

Ever the magical mischief works. 

Talents can never get on with Turks. 

For the temper of Talents is always such, 

They must do too little or do too much. 

They must venture their fleet in the Golden Horn, 

To the Frenchman's boast and the Mussulman's scorn; 

Or deafen their ears to the warning call. 

And wisely resolve to do nothing at all. 

Come read my riddle, ye who can read, 

Why Talents and Turks can never succeed; 

Come guess me my riddle, ye who can guess, 

Why Talents and Turks are still in a mess. 

Come they in peace, or come they in war, 

Meddle to make, or meddle to mar; 

Ever the magical mischief works ; 

Talents can never get on with Turks. 
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[JiTLT 9, 1853.1 

A CONTEMPORARY CHAPTER FROM *'THE VANITY 

OP HUMAN WISHES." 

SIB BENJIB. 

On what foundation stands the purist's pride. 
How blest his hopes let " Dockyard Hall*' decide 1 
From Hensoll's ^* Halls," in twofold sense^ he came, 
And simple Benjamin was once his name; 
That name served him as it had served his sire, 
Till restless envy taught him to aspire— 
Taught him, for aids his upward course to steer, 
The patriot swagger and the platform sneer; 
And so engaged, him in each &>ctious art^ 
That faction flung to him the title " Bart." 

Curst by the gift — ^from that unhappy hour, 
Curst and deceived by ferction's luckless dower, 
Henceforth a coronet beyond his grasx) 
Lures him to labour-Ydti plethoric Jasp 
To carry, puffing up preferment's slopes. 
His poor pretensions and inflated hopes; 
Henceforth, as seen in each ambiguous act, 
Mayfe.ir and Marylebone his thoughts distract; 
To gain a Cabman's vote or Duchess' smile, 
He alternates with coarse or coaxing wile; 
Scents or affects to scent the secret job, 
Feels or affects to feel the full-blown nob; 
And, for his public or his private game. 
Plays many parts, but yet those parts the sam»— 
A fawning blusterer,— a touting brave,— 
A courtier demagogue, — a captious slave. 

But all in vain 1 A nation's Fates deride 
The paltrjT efforts of provinciai prida', 
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Amazed they see a Yestryman debate — 

A spoilt Churchwarden aping airs of state. 

And so consign him to the Limbo dread 

Of those who rush where angels fear to tread. 

Forttunate Halli hadst thou thy function known, 

And when thy case was well, left well alone ! 

Thine were the goats upon a thousand hills, 

Thine overflowing bams, cash, — credit, — ^bills, — 

Metals (exclusive of thy brass); and thine 

The darkest diamonds of Glamorgan's mina 

These thou forsakedst in an evil day. 

To get both in thine own and England^s way. 

Else would Glamorgan's pundits now revere 

Parochial talents in their proper sphere ; 

Or, gravely looking for the wisdom, see 

At least the spectacles of a J. P. 

Thus might thy proper destiny prevail, 

And thy bold brows, if other glories fell. 

Adorn some signboard for indifferent ala 



A DOCKYARD QUERY. 



Which is the most degrading punishment, to be " Ben- 
haUed," or " Keel-hauled." 



"PLENTY OF TUESDAYS.'' 

' * THe Honourable Member will have plenty of Tuesdays for resum- 
ing the debate on this motion." — Lord Palmerston, July 6, 

Plenty of Tuesdays, Palmerston states, 
Remain for resuming adjourned debates. 
Oh ! horrid news for each jaded member. 
Who has sat till J\ily, since last November, 
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Hoping for few more Tuesdays, if any. 

Plmty of Tuesdays! good Heavens 1 How many? 

Is the end of the session beyond our reach 

Till Layard is suffered to make his speech — 

Till Dudley's debating has grown delightful — 

Till Admiral Berkeley has ceased to be ^tefhl — 

Till ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ lias satisfied all his duns — 

Till Phinn has reported about his nuns — 

Till Williams shows breeding, or Oardwell wit — 

Till Shelley, at last, has made a hit — 

Till Young has gained readiness, Molesworth grace. 

Hall a peerage, or Monck a place — 

Till Cobden thinks of the honour of nations, 

Or Keogh of election adjurations — 

Till Sir Baldwin perceive, and Hyde Parker avow. 

That the word ^'confidentiaT meant somewhat — ^till now, 

Till Mcho, poor Eastlake's too kind patroniser, 

Shall have cleaned our old pictures or painted some 

nicer — 
Till reason penetrates Pechell's skull — 
Till Johnny grows lively, or " we'* grow d\ill — 
If we sit till all this happen, tell us, Pam, whose days 
Shall witness the end of your " plenty of Tuesdays" 1 



[July 16, 1853.] 
THE SLTJMBERER. 

BT AK ERYIOUB K.P. BBLOW THB QAVOWAT. 

** How deep the brave !" 

How sleeps that Strutt I The man is blest 
Who like that Strutt can take his rest — 
While Wood's meandering tale is told. 
While peppery Gladstone springs to scold^ 
While Lowe jerks out his accents odd, 
Our Strutt sleeps on^ or wakea to nod. 
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While Osborne's coarsest gibe is flung^ 
While clings the burr to Graham's tongue, 
While spirt the headlong words &om Chreji 
While bores the deep Artesian Clay, 
While Hayter's " dead" and « absent''^ pair. 
That Duchy's guarditii slumben there. 



[JuiT 80, 1868.] 

THE TWO coalitions; 

OB, OABS VerdUi OABIKSId. 

« The villanj jon teaoli me I will ezMnfce, bM it ihall'i^ lurd 
but I wUl betiar the infltniotioii." — BaYiow^ 

Sats Abby to Cabby, your conduct is shabby^ 
On abuse and extortion no longer we sndle; 

So, to teach you good manners, henceforward a tannei^B 
The maximum profit we give you per rnila 

Says Cabby to Abby, you talk like a babby, 
You've shown us abeady the means of redress; 

Ere we stoop to be martyrs, we'll look to high quarters, 
And do what our betters have done — cocUesce, 



Great statesmen have someiimes upset the coach : 
the more moderate pretensions of Mr. Fitzroy have only 
upset the cab. 
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DISTBESSING STRIKE IN DOWNING-STREET AND 

ITS VICINITY. 

Wb regret to state that the uncomfortable feeling 
against employers, now so prevalent in the country, 
has extendi to a region where its manifestation was 
least expected. It appears that on Wednesday morning 
last, it being the first act of business he has performed 
since he joined the Coalition Cabinet, Lord John 
Russell rang his bell, and ordered his servant to call a 
cab. On hemg immediately apprized by his attendant 
of the important coup iT^ai whidi had just taken place, 
and thatacab was now almost as rare a thing as a Whig, 
his Lordship appeared much agitated, and, after walk* 
in|( u^. and down the room for a short time in deep 
thought^ muttered something about Mr. Fitzroy being 
a Peelite, and then left the house with the purpose df 
visiting Lord Lansdowna 

The conference between the two Noble Lords was of 
some length; De Lolme, Blackstone, the ''Life of Lord 
William Russell," and several other constitutional 
works, were called for and consulted; but, finally. Lord 
Lansdowne ordered his barouche, and, accompanied by 
Lord John, proceeded to pay a visit to Lord Aberdeen, 
in DowningHstreet, where, having arrived, they, with- 
out circumlocution, referred to their unusual, not to 
say unconstitutional, position, in having seats in the 
Cabinet without salaries, and struck for wages. 

Lord Aberdeen had not recovered from his asto- 
nishment or annoyance when Lord Granville arrived, 
and struck for the Foreign Office, while a letter frx>m 
Sir James Graham, which came in at the same moment, 
signified that Sir James had struck for the Home 
Department. 

Sir Charles Wood almost immediately followed these 
announcements. The Eight HoiLO>ix«b\Ajb'&!dssQfi^tiQc^^ 

E 
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for an increase of wages, and insisted that a President 
of the Board of Control should receive £5000 per 
annum, instead of £3500. He founded this claim for 
increased pay on the notorious poverty of India. 

About noon Downing-street was so filled by the 
equipages of various Ministers,that it was at first thought 
that a Cabinet Council was being held; but this idea 
was dissipated by the arrival of Mr. Cardwell. It ap- 
pears that gentleman struck for the Cabinet, but Lord 
Aberdeen broke it to him that, however various and 
varying might at times be the elements of that body, a 
prig was never permitted to be a member of it by auy 
party, or xmder any circumstances. 

The crowd continued to increase at such a rate that 
the Noble Premier had some thoughts of sending to 
the Home Office for the protection of the police, but 
he was assured that it was as much as any man's life 
was worth to be seen entering the same walls that 
shrouded Mr. Fitzroy. Some of the Whigs proposed 
that that imfortunate Under Secretary should be given 
up to the vengeance of the multitude, and that some one 
of their body, even Mr. Bich, should be installed in his 
place, by way of cementing the Coalition, and making 
the division more equal. 

Lord Seymour and Mr. Vernon Smith, and soon 
afterwards Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gibson, 
arrived. Both these sections of gentlemen struck. 
They said they could stand it no longer, and they were 
resolved to vindicate the rights of labour against 
capital. In future, therefore, it is understood, they 
will not work for the €k)vemm6nt, but wiU invariably 
oppose the Treasury. 

Mr. Sadleir, Mr. Monsell, and Mr. Keogh, said 
nothing should prevail upon them to desert Lord 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. M'Gregor, Mr. William Williams, and Dr. Phil- 
limore, lend the whole of their moral influence to the 
Oorearmnent 
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[August 6, 1853.] 
THE MINISTERIAL GROTTO. 

BT THE BABL OF A . 

'* On the 4th imrt the oyster season opened at Billingsgate with 
ita usual formalities.*' — ^Mo&Niira Fapkk. 

Little architects in shellwork 

(" Only once a year" — ^their motto) 

Pressing me to see their spell work — 
I, too, have prepared my Grotto. 

I may thank the little urchins 
For their opportune suggestions — 

Seeii^ how they open oysters, 
I have learnt to open questions. 

Prmciplea I treat as shells — 

Fitted to impede you solely; 
Place is like the juicy fish — 

You disengage to swallow wholly. 

Of these principles or shells 

I have now a nice collection — 
Out of which my Grotto swells 

To a notable erection. 

Principles of all the Clans — 

Whigs and Radicals, Red-tapists^ 

French and Russian partisans, 
And Puritans and Papists. 

These Pve gather'd far and near. 

In market-place and cloister. 
Till with the Poet I can say, 

Thaf aZ2 ^ t(H>rZ(f 8 mixie o^^^^r 

e2 
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These upon each other placed 
To the height they've got to, 

And by mj own small rushlight graced, 
And there youVe Geordie's Grotto. 



SUPERNATURAL STATISTICS. 

The facilities of communication which distinguish the 
present epoch haye extended of late, as is weU. known, 
to the world of spirits. The power of the Mesm&riser 
increases daily, while the Bappers place us in direct 
correspondence with the departed. We imderstand 
that this new medium of obtaining information has not 
been lost upon her Majesty's Govemment. Lord John 
Hussell has had several interviews of late with the 
Spirit of our ancient Constitution, while Sir James 
Graham, on the other hand, has consulted, through, the 
medium of Mrs. Hayden, the Spirit of the Age. Be- 
fore the ceremony was concluded^ however, we hear 
that the Eight Honourable Baronet got several raps 
over his knuckles, and was at one time, probably from 
some passing ill-humour, almost of opioion that the 
process was a " large measure" of imposture. 

The Ghost of Joe Miller is said to have appeared to 
Captain Bemal Osborne, and to have mourufally re- 
proached the gallant officer for his silence. 

Mr. Gladstone's nights, we hear, have been very 
much disturbed by a brace of apparitions — ^the Spirit 
of Progress and the Ghost of the Conservative Cause. 
At times, we understand, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has talked very wildly, and much alarmed Mr. 
Hayter and Mr. Wilson; but as, fortunately, there 
were no reporters present, no very great mischief has 
been occasioned. When the access is at the height, it 
18 found ihat the presence of Lord Alfred fiervey has 
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a very soothing and tranquillizing effect; whUe, on the 
contrary, when the excitement has been succeeded by 
extreme depressiiMi, Dr. Phillimore has successfully 
cheered the Bight Honourable Gentleman. 

Among the '* black spirits and white,** an old woman, 
supposed to be one of the witches in Macbeth, is in the 
habit of haunting the principal apartment of the Prime 
Minister in Downing-street. 

Lord Pahnerston, during the spring, appeared to be 
very much under the influence of the Spirit of English- 
men; but of late, we are sorry to say, it would appear 
that that spirit was laid — ^whether in the Bed Sea, or 
the Black, is yet unknown. 

. Lord Clarendon for a long time has had no spirits 
at ail <at his command, but has run about town wring- 
ing his hands, and whimpering over his scrapes. But 
reeently, we hear, he has tried to raise the " Spirit of 
the East." 

The Duke of Newcastle^ being xmiyersally acknow- 
ledged to be no conjuror, has not, consequently, re- 
ceived aaiy supernatural assistance in the transaction of 
his o£Seial duties, but has carried on affairs merely by 
the did of his Under-Secretaries. 

. The Duke of Argyll has entirely trusted to a Spirit 
of his own, with whose aid he intends to put down 
Lord Derby. 

Sir William Molesworth, though he has become a 
Gonserrative, does not yet believe in spirits ; but we 
are gratified to state, that he has shown, on several 
occasions, a leM incredulous and obdura4» temper than 
of yora He oonsulted Mrs. Hayden whether she 
thought he could send a message to Mr. Bentham, and 
whether that departed sage could see him in his state 
diess as a Cabinet Minister. He has practised, too, 
more than once at the tables, and has undoubtedly 
succeeded in turning not only his hat, but his coat. 

Lord Elcho is entirely devoted to the spirit of Ideal 
Beauty, and never condescends to fs^^k. V^ ^sc^ ^\^ 
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else. When not in communion with this Spirit^ he is 
generally absorbed in reverie on himself being, accord- 
ing to his own estimate, the nearest approach to the 
Ideal he has yet encountered. 

Mr. Fitzroy, in trying to lower the cab fares, sur- 
passed all his colleagues, for he contrired to raise the 
I)evil. 



[August 13, 1853.] 

[The following Ballad was written on occasion of the Naval Eeview 
at Spithead, and in memory of Mr. Oliveira's polite exertions to 
enable the wiyes of Honourable Members to witness the spectade.] 

A SPANISH BALLAD 

OMITTED IN LOOKHABT'S COLLBOTIOIT. 

Oliyeira, Oliveira, 

From the olive-grounds of Spain^ 
Thought Spithead, like Talavera, 

On the mainland, not the main. . 

Therefore, said that Caballero, 
" K you'll let me I would fain 

Offer Mrs. Oliveira 

A ride there and back again." 

Said the House, " Good Oliveira, 
Just as well with horse and wain 

Tou could cross the Straits at Fera 
As get there by railway train. 

Therefore, gentle Oliveira, 

Tou and yours must not complain. 

In this geographic era. 

If your tenderest wish is vam," 
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[August 20, 1858.] 
COALITION CONTEMPLATIONS; 

OB, THS PBK]CIBB*8 THOUGHTS ON THB SBS8I0N. 

The Whitebait Dinner is past and done. 

The work of the session o'er; 
Silent each major and minor gun, 

The great and the little bore. 
" Time-honoured Lancaster" now, without breach 
Of Parliament manners or loss of a speech, 

May indulge in his wonted snore; 
And Statesmen, who late have had awkward work, 
In settling the case of the troublesome Turk, 

May take their revenge on the Moor. 

The Premier sits in his chair at home, 

Keviewing his labours past, 
And care on his brow, like a sullen gnome. 

Has its gloomiest shadow cast. 
With blarney and compromise, promise and shift, 
like a youth who's been going a little too " swift " 

(I should say, a little too "fast**): 
Though he's somehow contriyed in a sort of a way 
To put off for a season the reckoning day, 

He knows it will come at last. 

Alas 1 he sighs, and his brow grows hot. 
Had ever a chief such an ugly lot ? 
Talents enough, and to spare they've got. 

Of credit I'd not be depriving them; 
But Lord, when they come to run their rigs. 
Turning like so many whirligigs. 
They might as well be a drove of pigs 

For the comfort and ease of driving them.. 
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'Tis strange that a man should be thus in dumps^ 
And his heart give so many foreboding thumpB, 
When he holds such a hand of undoubted trumpa^ 

All cards of the first condition. 
But^ somehow^ the feuct there's no concealing, 
By dint of the shuffle and double dealing, 
Iktch card in the pack, one can't help f(»^ling. 

Has got to the wrong position. 

Our terrible Pam, the rugged and tough, 
Of Foreign Affairs has had quomtwrn suff,, 
And leaves to an Irish ex-!Elrst-Luff 
(Who, between ourselves, is a bit of a mufif} 

To settle those dreadfol Turks. 
There's Gladdy, to whom all High Church flocks^ 
Instead of converting, bows down to stocks; 
And Moley, whose Faith would scarce move roeks^ 

Presides at the Board of Works, 

'Twas an awkward affair, I must confess, 

The way I got over that Irish mess. 

When those brigadier subs would have redress 

For Johnny's Protestant speeches. 
Humble-pie with a Premier scarce agrees, 
And it's hardly the thing to go down on one's knees 
Before such a trio of rapparees. 

To heal coalition breaches. 

But, alas and alack ! I am ill at ease. 
When I think of the terrible coming breeze. 
The very next time Mother Church shall please 

To get up an Irish riot; 
For we've settled the principle, Lord knows how, 
If there's only a Priest at the head of a row. 
Not all the march of the row-dow-dow 

Shall keep his Beverence quiet. 
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Oh ! would that the Pope, my patron true, 

Would open his miiade-box anew, 

And teach me the secret St. Patrick knew — 

That saint so holy and clever-— 
Who, blessings upon his sanctified fist^ 
Gave the Irish reptiles a deadly twist, 
And shut up the £sLther of snakes in his kist, 

And settled his hash for ever. 

Then what shall we say about For^gn Affairs — 
And how shall we manage the Bulls^and Bears 
Who doctor the market of stocks and shares 

With rumours of peace or battle 1 
It's a ticklish thing to refuse to disclose, 
And snub the questicms of Parliament foes. 
And lead the !to11s upon 'Change by the nose^ 

like the monarch of homed cattle. 

When the Russians crossed their firontier lines, 

We said it was only a question of shrines 

Twixt the Pope's and lie Patriarch's hot diyines — 

Mere clerical fire and flax; 
But Talents, alas ! may be sometimes blocks — 
When we thought it a case of mere cassocks, 
It sadly affected the price of stocks. 

By becoming a case of Cossacks. 

In Finance, for the present, we've 'scaped some trouble. 
Except from the burst of the South Sea bubble. 
For the Income Tax, fixed for a period double^ 

Has set us upon our legs; 
But the people wish the tax at the deuce, 
And the Chancellor owns it a great abuse. 
So he's promised in '60 to kill the goose 

That lays us the golden eggs. 

Then in Home Affairs is a question vexed, 

" What to do with our convicts," assails us n^ct, 
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For we won't transport, and we're much perplexed 

How to keep them at home as neighbours. 
Our notion at present for all who thieve 
Is — confine them a little, and then reprieve, 
And send them about with a ticket of leave, 
To cheapen honest men's labours. 

One triumph at least will mark our year : 
The chivalrous Pam has sworn to clear 
The blacks of the London atmosphere, 

And the thanl^ of the Cockneys earn; 
But the burners find it far from a joke 
To be driven to fiiel that makes no smoke; 
It may, they say, be the Law of Coke, 

But it is not the Justice of Bum. 

To sum up our deeds in a few brief notes. 
We've bribed the Brigade to turn their coats, 
By treating rebellion as mere wild oats; 
To Tag, Bag, and Bobtail we've promised votes. 
And secured the support of the loudest throats 

Of Democrat Agitation. 
We've made Church reserves a lay possession. 
We've winked at an Irish priest's transgression, 
We've saddled the land with a tax on succession, 
We've talked a good deal about Progression, 
And made on the whole a respectable session, 

In the way of conciliation. 

Oh ! for a Principle, only one 1 

(For we've only Free Trade, which is worse than none) 

A rule to follow, a rock to shun, 

A chart for the coiirse we have just begun, 

Could we beg one, or steal, or borrow ! 
However, we've staved off the evil day. 
And (as many an honester man must say, 
With duns in abimdanee and nought to pay), 
When matters of principle cross our way. 

We must thank them to call to-morrow. 
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[AirausT 27, 1853.] 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION IN TURKEY. 

(fOUHDBD oh SLBOTBIO TBLB0KAPH8.) 

[The Kiosk, Constantinople. Saltan Abdul Mbdbohid 
is at his pianoforte, abstractedly playing over and 
over his lavonrite and only tone — a march. Enter 
Bbsohid Pidba, almost hastily.] 

Reschid. — Refiige of the World 1 

Sultan. — ^Worthy man — khosh gelding — ^welcome ! 
Kiejmiz eimi — are you in good spirits? 

Keschid. — By my father's beard ! no, Vicar of 
Heaven. Your servant is troubled in the last degree. 

Sultan. — StaferiUahl Heaven forbid ! Let us hear. 
Man hath his appointed trouble, and, as the device of 
the small Englishman, Russell Efifendi (he who eats so 
much dirt), hath it^ che 8ara, sa/ra, 

Reschid. — ^Most preternatural among wise Mon- 
archs ! you have foreshadowed my sorrow. The Am- 
bassador of England seeks the sunshine of your presence. 

Sultan. — MashaMdh! Be the omen averted. 

Reschid. — AUah kervm. Yet, if your servant might 
suggest, it may be well to admit him. Doubtless he 
conies to explain to your Imperial Majesty the conduct 
of his masters at home. 

Sultan. — Does he bring me the head of that Lord 
of Scotland, friend of the Great Bear 1 If so, his foot- 
step shall be more welcome to my ear than the silver 
bells of Paradise. 

Reschid. — He has a large box with him, Padishah, 
but it will, I^fear, be but a Dead Sea apple as regards 
the hope your Sublimity is pleased to express. That 
mountaineer's head is as yet safe upon his shoulders. 
Your servaQt has, with much labour, read his harangue 
when his face was blackened before the Lords of 
London. 
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Sultan. — The good time may oome. Meanwliile, 
call in the Ambassador. He is a worthy person, and, 
I think, has small love for those whose envoy he now is. 

[The English Ambassador is introduced with the dne fimna.] 

Ambassador. — ^Yonr Sublimity, I have this day a 
despatch from my Government, in which the most cor- 
dial sentiments of regard for your Sublimity, and for 
the independence of your dominions, are conveyed in 
the most impressive language. 

Sui/TAN. — ^The words are the leaves and the acts are 
the firuits, Stratford Effendi Is that your fruit-basket 
in your hand 1 

Ambassador. — This box, your Sublimity, contains 
the despatch in question, and other despatches; "btit 
these, with your Sublimity's permission, I will t^hA to 
Reschid, in all their fulness ; troubling your Sublimity 
only with the marrow and cream thereof I havB in- 
formed your Sublimity that the one strong akid hearty 
desire of the Government of the 'Queen of England 
is the security, Tionour, and independence of your 
dominions. 

Sultan. — I have heard so, many times. We have 
a proverb, Stratford Effendi, that the truth neecb one 
word, the lie ten thousand. 

Ambassador.-— Having at' home, your Sublimity, a 
thing called a Parliament, we fare painfully aware of 
the accuracy of the proverb. 

Sultan. — Bac^ccMwm,! We shall see. Your masters 
have, doubtless, commanded the Bear to get out of my 
dominions, and to pay me back the vai^ sums his 
invasion has cost me. They have also ordered yomr 
ships to enter the straits; and, if needful, to sweep out 
the comers of the Black Sea. It is well. I'have fidth 
in England, for ^^e is strong and ^honourable, and 
though infidel, an eighth part of the mom shines upon 
her. 'AUah kerim. 

Ambassador (producing a pa]^rY — -Yovjlt Sublimity, 
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wbeok the snn shines men go out of their dwellings; 
but when it is dark they stay at hom& He who h&th 
numey niay drink sherbet, but he who hath none must 
drink water. It is a good thing to ride, but rather 
than abandon his journey the wise man will walk. 
The tall youth can pludc the oliye; the child must 
wait until it falls. 

Sm/TAK (exasperated). — ^In the name of Bheit&n, 
what is all this ? In the multitude of counsels the soul 
hungereth. We admit erery one of your accursed 
Qpmmonplaoes — get on. What day is the last you 
hare appointed for these Russian dogs to retreat to 
their kennels ? That day we will purHy the land with 
p^myeis and fireworks^ and the ladies in the gerai shall 
sooik many bon-bons. WaUah BUiah! 
. .^Lm^assador. — It has not been thought well to 
name the day, your Sublimity. But you will be 
gifatified to know that the Russian listens favourably 
to the terms we proposed on your behalf, and that 
ypur Sublimity's &ce is whitened before him. He is 
disposed to forgive your Sublimity, and to allow 
matters to remain as they were. 

Sui/TAN (mystified). — ^Have we drunk wine, Eeschid ? 
What dirt is this? Who stands before us? Is it 
Stratford Effendi, our Mend, or that beast in boots 
the Russian Prince, on whose &ther^s grave be all de- 
filement. Have we taken haschish, and are dreaming ? 

Reschtd (mournfully). — MaahaUahl It was as I 
foresaw. It is not my wont to heed dreams, for I have 
learned of the Frank Hakeems that they are but indi- 
gestion, but last night I dreamed that I saw a Bear 
playing upon a Scotch fiddle, and that you, Padishah, 
danoed to tiie music like one of the simpering alms who 
rejoice us when our wives are at the Sweet Waters. 
The dream was from the Prophet, and here is the inter- 
pretation thereof. Yet, speak again, Stratford Effendi : 
we have been friends together. 

Ahbassapob. — ^My GoverimLeiiitc3;^»x^g^Tsi^^^f<^ 
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moBt cordial sentiments of regard for his Sublimity, 
and for the independence of his dominions. But dr- 
curiiBtances alter cases. The Premier of England has 
the fullest confidence in the justice and moderation of 
the Czar of Russia. If he has crossed the Pruth, it was 
by some inadvertence capable of explanation. If he 
has deposed the governors of the provinces, it was only 
because he saw they were not doing their duty. If he 
has seized the money of those districts, it was only that 
it might not get into bad hands. If he is concentrating 
troops upon the frontier, it is for the protection of your 
Bublimity against some secret foes, whom he has no 
doubt discovered, for he is the cleverest man in the 
world. If he is fortifying the places he has seized, it 
is that he may have the pleasure of handing them over 
to you in an improved state. If he is costing you 
millions of piastres, it is that you may understand the 
real resources of your empire. Such are Lord Aber- 
deen'B convictions, 'and t Wore he thinks it wotdd be 
grateful in your Sublimity to assent to the wishes of 
your true friend, Kussia, and to leaye the rest to his mag- 
nanimity. It is not necessary for me to add that I am 
speaking Lord Aberdeen's language, not my own. 

Sultan. — ^And this is England ! Allah kerim I 

Ahbassadob (with indignation). — Ko 1 Padishah, 
this is not England. It is my duty to my Government 
to state its views. It is my duty as an English noble- 
man to say they are not the views of England, but that 
my countrymen have loudly protested, through their 
representatives against the course of their Government; 
and that ere long they will raise a general shout of in- 
dignation at the mode in which you have been treated. 
At the same time I am bound to recommend to your 
Sublimity to sanction the present negotiations. 

Sui/TAK. — ^Your nation is indignant. Ha 1 then one 
day you may bring me the head of Aberdeen EffendL 

Ambassadob. — I should be sorry to offer your 
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Sublimity a present of eo little value. But it will be 
a good day ibr me wben I can tell you that the €ro* 
vemment has lost its head. In the meantime I must 
commend this ''note" to your Sublimity's considera- 
tion. I have the honour to withdraw^ but must beg 
to impress upon your Sublimity that my Govemment 
charges me with the most cordial sentiments of regard 
for your Sublimity, and for the independence of your 
dominioPR, [Exit. 

Sultan. — Ihuvlet ichbalileh — ^with the fortune of a 
prince. But as for that treacherous Aberdeen Scotch- 
man of a Lord, may Allah — {His Sublimity's execrations 
heeome confused in their intensitt/, and are echoed by 
BesGhid Pacha), 



APAKTY, having, in consequence of the rise of the 
House^ a good deal of spare time on his hands, 
would be glad to occupy the same with advantage. 
To a country gentleman desirous of annoying any of 
the neighbouring Clergy, or of getting up a quarrel 
with any Archdeacon, or even Bishop, the Advertiser's 
services woidd be invaluable. Has a quantity of 
grievajices on hand which could easily be fitted to any 
locality. Address, Sir B. JEL, Marylebone Vestry. 



THE DEVOTED OP WESTMINSTER. 

APBOPOS 0» "sir ARTHUB 0*KBLLTir." 

Oh, what has become of Sir John Yilliers Shelley? 

Oh, what may the fate of that Baronet be? 
As thin as a lath, and as weak as a jelly — - 

Completely pumped out by the session is he. 
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The Yoioe that last summer was liyely to hear — 
Whioh the potboys of Westminster loved next to beer, 
Has been tried on the Commons so often in Tain^ 
That we doubt if we ever shall hear it again. 

But what must be mnst^ 
He is going to dust, 
And the '' Chamber of Horrors'* will have his bust 



[SSPTSHBBE 2, 1858.] 

THE CABINET CABD PABTT. 

[A priyate apartment at the Foreign OiBee. The fbor 
Ministers who assembled so hastily to settle the 
Turkish question, for the eleventh and lait tiae of 
eettlementy are discoTered placing at eard% and 
-waiting for despatches.] 

LoBD Aberdeen. — Shuffle, Clarendon. 

LoBD Clarendon. — ^You are always Tnaking me 
shuffle. {OcMrds dealt,) It's Falmerston's lead. 

LoBD FALMEBSTcnr. — (Aside) I wish it was. {Flajfs,) 
There, my Lords, like the princess in the story^ I am 
perpetually dropping diamonds. {SUiff*) By ths w&y, 
Aberdeen, they are yery fond of diamonds in BuBsi% 
if you happen to know such a place. 

LoBD Abebdeen {stdkUy). — ^The mucUe deil tak 
Eoosha^ and all her concerns. {Flays.) 

Lord John Russell. — ^Don't, don't! That's a yeiy 
wicked way of talking. {Flays*) Vve followed your 
lead, Paimerston. {Lord Clarendon plays.) 

Lord Falmebston.-— And won the trick. It's a wi^ 

people haye who do as I bid them. If somebody I 

know had trumped MenschikofiTs ultimatum with 

Dundas's broadside, as I adyised, we four should not 

be sitting in a back of&ce the ^a:st ^oek in. Septemberi 
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instead of shooting partridges. However, we won't 
talk of that, or the Premier will get revoking, to the 
great damage of Clarendon's i)eace of mind. 

LoBD Absrdeek. — I wish ye'd jiist play. Dinna 
talk so, man. 

Lord Palmerston. — ^While Pm talking Pm playing, 
as has been found out once or twice in the House and 
elsewhere, my dear Aberdeen. Nobody wastes fewer 
words than her Majesty's present Home Secretary, but 
holding your tongue is not always the best i)roof of 
wisdom. 

Lord Clarendon. — Yery good prinid fctcie evidence 
of it, though, if you have nothing to say. 

Lord Palmerston. — Experto crede, I say, Aber- 
deen, I have a presentiment that despatches of a parti- 
cularly disagreeable character are on their way. It's 
your play. 

LoB3> ABEBDEEir. — ^They oanna weel be more dis- 
agreeable than your interlocutions, my Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston. — Don't put yourself out. There 
now, see, you've lost the trick, with the best card in 
your hand — a manifest judgment upon you for your ill 
temper. You never see me put out. 

LoHD Abbrdeen {apUefuUy), — ^Not since Christmas 
twekrenionth. 

LoBX> Falxsrston (Jamghmg). — ^Yery good — ^very 
good indeed. Who says the old gentleman's memory 
is failing] Christmas had a February after it, too — 
hadn't it, Russell) 

Lord John Russell. — ^Never mind. You played 
the deuoef 

Lord Palicbrston. — ^I did, though I ought not to 
say so. That's lost. John, you are a very steady 
player, and stick to the rules, but you have no dash in 
you. I have some notion that you think you play 
constitutionally, and as Lord Somers would have done 
in a similar emergency; but your long-whist ideas 
wont do. 
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Lord John JRussell (offended). — If I lose, I have at 
least the consolation of knowing that I have adhered 
to those maxims which have tended 

Lord Falmerstok. — I know. All right. . That's 
ours. Do you know, Aberdeen, that I think it would 
be an excellent plan to send Clarendon to St. Peters- 
burg, to see wliat he can do in this matter? Cobden 
would give him a note to the Emperor, I dare say. It 
would look as if we were in earnest when we send one 
of the cleverest men in England to negotiate. 

Lord Clarendon {much pleased), — Oh, I'm sure I 

(m the excess of his co^fvmon cmd gra/tification 

revokes) 

Lord Aberdeen (grimly). — Are ye clean dafbl 
Hav'n't ye a club? And air ye sic an eediot as not to 
see what he means? Wha's to do your wark while 
ye're gaun? Is the linen of the Foreign Office to be 
given to the hizzies of the Home Office to wash — 
ye bom natural? 

Lord Palmerston (ecurdesslyy — Oh 1 as to that»Tr«ny 
little matter that the clerks did not see their, way. in, 
I would put right with the greatest pleasure*/ Don't 
study my interest. 

Lord Aberdeen. — ^'Deed I shan't. We understand. 
But the climate o' Hoosha wadna agree with Clacandon 
— ^he's na that strong. 

Lord Palmerston. — ^Well — I don't know. He was 
sent to pester the Spaniards, being of the Borixig Don 
family, and you know — 

'* With the addition of a sHght pelisse, 
Madrid's and Moscow's climes are of a piece.** 

Lord John Kussell. — ^There is this objection to 
parting with Clarendon. I should be expected to go 
back to the Foreign Office, and this I am not anxious 
to do. I speak French very well, and with a very pure 
Accent, but I cannot understand what is said to me in 
i^pljr, which rather impedes dJiacvj^ai^oTi. 
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Lord Falmebston. — ^My dear Russell, it would be 
impoBsible to spare you from the work which you dis- 
charge so admirably. Ah ! you took that trick from 
them Tery cleverly — ^very neat finesse, indeed. No — 
but I think an arrangement might be made. If Aber- 
deen does not go out at once, he must go before Parlia- 
ment meets, of course. 

LoBD Aberdeen. — I just see na " of course " in the 
matter. 

Lord Palmebstok. — ^Yes, my dear fellow, you must 

go- 
Lord Johk Russell. — ^Why, yes, he must go, that's 

certain. 

Lord Clarendon. — Certainly, he must go ; no help 
for it. 

Lord Palmerston. — Well, then, — supposing — I 
merely put it hypothetically — ^that Aberdeen goes to — 
to — to bed, we*ll say, and Clarendon to Russia, — I 
should be very happy to hand my work over to anybody 
— George Grey, if he is well enough ; or, your brother. 
Clarendon, what would he say to iti or Bright, if you 
like. Well, then give Benjamin Hall his peerage (Lord 
Badger, isn't it?), and let him be Clarendon's nominal 
suooessor — ^he*s quite competent to fold and endorse 
letters. 

Lord John Russell. — ^And the real work to be done 
by 1 

Lord Palmerston. — Myself, of course, as — a — a — 
Premier. (Russell, I'm leading up to the Queen.) For, 
to that it must come, unless you are determined to 
smash the Coalition. 

Lord Aberdeen (dashes down his ca^ds, liaving just 
assv/red hmhsdfthat if he goes on he loses the rw6).r— But 
I'll hear of na sic a thing, and I'll see the hale Meenis- 
try at the de'il before I'll consent. 

Lord Palmerston. — ^Very weU, my dear feUow, very 
well. It isn't worth being in a rage about. If we 
don't settle it, the country will aet^<a \^ lot ^M^^^a.\X^ 

f2 
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for one, can quite afford to wait. Take up your cai'ds 
— I tliouglit you never showed your hand if you could 
hoi]) it. 

J/)Ri) Aberdeen {petvlomtly). — No, I'll not play. I 
(linna like to be fashed with impairtinencies. (^Leaves 
ili/i tablfi,) 

LoiU) Talmerston. — Just as you like. Kussell and 
(jlartiiidon, let's go the odd man. 

liORi) John Russell. — ^Thankyou, I'm the odd man 
of tlu) (Jal)iuot already. Let's play fright. (He takes 
up t/ie c(irdtiy when a knock is heard. Messenger enters, 
with deajHitches from Russia, cmd the fright becomes 
earnest.) 



EPITAPH ON LORD ABERDEEN, FROM HOOD'S 



"BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

Speak of him tenderly. 
Gently, and humanly — 

All that remains of him 
Now is pure womanly. 



THE AGE OF DROSS. 

We saw Old England in the van 
Of nations, strong with arm and plan 

To mould the world in beauty ; 
With pomp she laid her Old Duke low, 
With anguish let her warm tears flow 

Upon the grave of Duty I 
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Was that a dream ? No more the bnmt 
Is borne by England in the iront 

Of high and holy missions : 
We sweep the shop, we tend the till, 
Our bellies pack, and pockets fill — 

Our chief aim, " cheap provisions." 

Rouse, England ! from thy guilty sleep, 
Deplore thy error — wail and weep 

Thy lost faith and dishonour. 
Turn on the guardians of the State, 
Turn mourning eyes, not looks of hate, — 

These cowards not alone are. 

War-burdened fogs creep o'er the West, 
Now hardly heaves the jobber s chest. 
And low his light is burning. 
Rouse, England ! rouse ; — thou surely see'st 

A STAR IS SETTING IN THE EaST, 

The wain's the wrong way turning. 

Let, over counters, Peace be squeaked, 
Or through the halls of Mammon shrieked. 

By him whose soul but dross is ; 
Not yet are Truth and Honour dead ; 
There yet are higher things than trade. 

And lower things than losses. 



FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 

Op Glasgow and of Perth made free 

Have Palmerston and Russell been; 
Then Scotland ! hither turn an e'e. 
And let the work completed be — 
Make us all free of Aberdeen 1 
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[SSPTEXBEB 24, 1853.] 
REPORT OF THE OLMUTZ CONFERENCE. 

(bT our 8PK0IAL TBLEG&APH.) 

[A Chamber at Olmntz. The Bmperor of Austria is 
seated on a low oonch, smoking a cigarette. The 
Csar of Russia is striding about the room. A large 
map of Europe hangs against the wall.] • 

Czar (impatierUly), — My dear brother, there is one 
word which I never can get you Germans to utter or 
\o understand. 

Emperor {languidly). — Ah! What's that] 

Czar. — The word " Now." Tliis is what I have been 
trying to impress upon you all the morning. And 
when I think I have made the case clear you light a 
fresh cigar, and ash; me in which opera Grisi made the 
greatest impression in Petersburg. Nobody likes singers 
and dancers better than I do — in their place — ^but, 
young as you are, you must feel that there is such a 
thing as business. 

Emperor. — Don't I feel it? Ask Buol. 

Czar. — See ! There never was such an opportunity 
— I may say there never was such a necessity — ^for us 
to understand one another. A bold united front now, 
and you, my dear brother, may sit down in peace, and 
enjoy your music, and your tobacco, and your charming 
female society for the rest of your life. 

Emperor, — Do you believe that? Because, to speak 
the tinith, I would really as soon be at peace as at war. 
Our people here like peace. 

Czar. — (hir people like — ^what I like. But I do 
not blame you for considting, so tar as you properly 
can, the prejudices of your subjects. What I propose 
to you seems to me the course they would desire. For 
what on earth but a disturbance must follow if Austria 
takes part with England and Etdnce o^^gdkiiv&t me) 
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Empebob. — ^It is not against you, my dear brother; 
but, after all, there hangs the map, and we do not want 
to make a new edition necessary. 

CzAB. — Don't be offended if I remind you that 
Kossuth would have made a new edition necessary 
some time ago but for a friend of yours. 

Empebob. — I have not forgotten it. Have we not just 
— discovered — ^the regalia of Hungary, providentially 
in perfect preservation, and not a jewel lost? 

CzAB. — Dear me ! I did hear that the crown jewels 
of Hungary were in America. 

Empebob. — The court jewellers will give you any 
certificate you please to the contrary. They are most 
upright tradesmen. I hope you are satisfied with their 
assurance that these are the original articles. 

CzAB. — Heaven forbid that I should doubt a court 
tradesman. But, if you should ever happen to lose 
them again, the same number of men, or more if neces- 
sary, shall always be ready to assist in the recovery. 
Remember that. I do not know whether France or 
England makes you the same ofier. 

Empebob. — ^You know my feeling towards both. As 
for France— but I suppose we have both the same 
reverence for parverms. As for England 

CzAB. — Aberdeen, I assure you, is a good man, a 
worthy man, and one who thoroughly understands and 
trusts me. 

Empebob. — That we have never doubted. But he is 
powerless. 

CzAB. — Not so powerless. He can do nothing, ex- 
cept one thing, which is better than if he did a great 
many things. He has the gift of preventing stronger 
people from doing anything. Aberdeen has, in his 
dull, sour, obstructive way (for I admit he is not bril- 
liant), done me very good service all through this busi- 
ness. Perhaps I know the English better than you. 
The islanders place a great value on something which 
continentals care little about — ^tiii^«uTv^\vJcA\<i^\iSbxs^R^^* 
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Now, my good Aberdeen has not scrupled in his old 
age to sacrifice all that remained to him of that article, 
for the sake of conforming to my wishes. Do not, 
therefore, esteem him lightly. He is at this moment 
the most unpopular man in England for the part he 
has taken as regards me. 

Empebob. — Bah! What are mob shouts in England? 
One day the people stone Wellington, and another they 
gather in millions to attend his funeral. 

Czar. — But it is not the mob this time. It is the 
class which has all the strength, the class that puts 
down mobs with dragoons just as readily as you or I 
should. The rich, the educated, and tiie well-bom 
classes — ^all except a few cotton jobbers — are fiill of 
bitter animosity against Aberdeen, and one of these 
days he will be swept from office by their indignation. 
All this he has incurred for me, and the day I hear of 
his fall I shall send him a whole batch of orders. 

Empekor. — ^You see, if England keeps on terms with 
France— 

Czar. — ^Which she will. That mcmdit meddler, 
Malmesbury, contrived to lay so solid a basis for the 
union of France and England, that even Aberdeen's 
crabbed ingenuity could not shake it ; and Palmerston, 
if he comes in, knows his business too weU to run risks 
in that quarter. 

Emperor. — Very well. Then suppose you march 
upon Constantinople— 

Czar. — Suppose nothing. Eemember the motto of 
the Golden Fleece — Anteferit quomh Jlamhma miccU. 

Emperor. — It appears to me that mystery is pretty 
well exploded by this time. So we will suppose what I 
say. You beat Omer Pacha out of Schumla and march 
on the capital. The English and French fleets bum 
Odessa and bombard Sevastopol 

Czar. — They will do nothing of the kind, my be- 
loved brother, nothing. At least not if we put on, as 
IsaJdj a bold and united front, li 'jou ^jdll join me, 
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and, I do not say, repay any little service I may have 
done you in the Hungary business (for you may com- 
mand a million or so of my men at any time for such 
a trifle); but if you will secure your own safety, by 
joining with me against the constitutional Powers, 
neither French nor English powder will waken the 
echoes of the Black Sea. Russia and Austria united, 
and Prussia — {whispers) — ^yes, that at least — ^tlie others 
will see very good reasons for leaving the Turks to 
settle their affairs with me, and for interceding just 
when I desire it. 

Emfbrob. — I do not see the English papers. 

CzAB. — But I do ; and you will bo glad to hear that, 
in anticipation of your seeing the force of my argu- 
ments here at Olmiitz^ the leading English journal is 
already advancing reasons why the Turks should be 
left to their fate — ^because they are wicked Mahometans, 
because they have in other times persecuted Christians, 
and because war costs blood and money. A sneaking 
Minister has always a sneaking organ ; and you are 
wrong, my dear brother, not to read the journals. 

Empebob. — ^Well, if that is so, I confess that the 
interests of Austria and of Europe would seem to 
demand that I should yield to my wishes and side with 
yoiL Then, if a Mazzini outbreak in Italy, or a Kossuth 
slSbxt in Hungary, should occur 

Czar. — Send me word, and I will do the whole work 
for you, from the first shot to the last gallows. 

Ehpebob. — ^Then Buol had better see Nesselrode. 

Now shall we go to the ladies? I have invited 

(Sndles,) 

CzAB (Icmghs). — Oh, nothing I like better — ^in proper 
time and placa Come along, mon cher frhre. One of 
these days you must come and spend a fortnight with 
me at Stamboul, and let me show you St. Sophia, and 
the Seraglio, eh, ^ewne coquin. 

\Ex&vurU — {the Czar jilayfuUy poking the Em/peror 
qf Austria in his Imp&nai rih9\ 
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[OCTOBEB 15, 1858.] 

The Emperor of Russia is the inheritor of a great 
imperial scheme, which, for upwards of a century, has 
been in a state of successful, and latterly, of rapid, de- 
velopment. As his reign has been long, as his abilities 
are considerable, and as he is a man of strong character, 
he has enjoyed ample opportunities of advancing his 
object. We are not prepared to say that the means of 
which he has availed himself are more unjustifiable 
than those which usually realize the purposes of im- 
perial ambition. We are not anxious to maintain that 
the invasion of the Danubian principalities is a more 
heinous act than the invasion of Afghanistan by the 
Queen of Great Britain, or the appropriation of Algiers 
by the King of France. We will not consider the last 
Kussian aggression as a matter of law or justice : we 
will consider it only as a matter of policy. 

For a great inland race to reach by conquest, in this 
age of civilization and political equilibrium, the shores 
of two oceans is itself a phenomenon, more alarming if 
possible &om its prospects even than from its results. 
The same instinct that has brought the Muscovites to 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Crimea, to the Baltic and 
the 'Black Sea, will never endure that their colossal 
empire should be restrained by a make clausum. The 
Sound and the Dardanelles are in the imperial scheme 
as necessary to Bussia as Guienne and Normandy were 
to France, or Scotland and Ireland to England. Every 
statesman is convinced that, possessing these two posi- 
tions, the universal dominion of Bussia would, with 
time, be practicable : and every one knows that these 
two sovereign positions are now held bj two weak 
Powers. That is the " Bussian Question." It is not 
a mere question whether Bussia should attack our 
Indian territories ; it is a question not merely of the 
conquest of India, but of Italy, o£ Gecmaxiy, of Europe; 
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of the substitution of new laws, new customs, new 
creeds, and new principles of action, throughout the 
most civilized portions of the globe; of the supre- 
macjT of a new race, and the predominance of a new 
religion. 

The dedsiye part which Russia took in the fall of 
Napoleon gave her a natural and an irresistible as- 
cendancy in the Congress of Vienna, and the Imperial 
scheme was then proportionately advanced, notwith- 
standing the prescient but fruitless efforts of Lord 
Oastlereagh. From that period it was the effort both 
of British and Austrian statesmen to arrest its further 
development, and it should have been of the French ; 
but Russia neutralized the hostility by practising on 
the ambition of the elder Bourbons, and on tbe death 
of Mr. Canning commenced a series of harassing move- 
ments, which then, as in the present instance, forced 
Turkey into a declaration of war. That struggle ended 
in the treaty of Adrianople; and the English Minister 
who permitted, and in a great manner occasioned, that 
disastrous settlement was Lord Aberdeen. The secret 
despatches of the Court of St. Petersburg which were 
obi».ined from the portfolio of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantino at the sack of Warsaw in 1830 attest for ever 
the indecision, the want of energy and resource, the 
servile deference to Russia, of the present Prime Mini- 
ster of England. 

From IJie period of the Reform Bill to the late 
resignation of Lord Derby, English Ministers, of all 
parties, have attempted to fulfil one paramount duty, — 
namely, to repair the consequences of the maladmini- 
stration of our affsiirs by Lord Aberdeen in 1829. 
Even when, under Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen 
resumed the seals of the Foreign Office, he was him- 
self, though constrained, to a certain degree not an 
exception to this principle. King Louis Philippe was 
then in the ascendant, and gave the tone to our foreign 
policy; and uncompromising Tea\&\«si<i^ \ici ^^^^as^ 
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aggression was the cardinal principle of a Sovereigii 
otherwise devoted to peace. 

The fall of the Orleans dynasty in 1848, apparently 
terminating that "cordial understanding" between 
England and France, which though retarded by the folly 
of the elder Bourbons, was, in fact, the inevitable oonse* 
quence of the preponderance obtained by Bussia, seemed 
to remove the great barrier to the advancement of "the 
scheme." Simultaneously, Lord Aberdeen violently 
reverted to his Russian predilections, and, we have 
reason to believe, in personal commtinication with the 
Russian Court, spared no efforts to prevent any renewal 
of the mutual confidence existing between the two 
great Western Powers. Though a timid man, he had 
recourse, in order to gain his end, to some desperate 
expedients. Lord Palmerston was the object of his 
incessant intrigues. Though not then a responsible 
adviser of the Crown, Lord Aberdeen, at any rate, 
remained a member of the Privy Council, yet he 
hazarded a secret correspondence with foreign agents, 
in order to embarrass and subvert a British Minister. 
His machinations were partially betrayed to the Whig 
Government, and Lord John Russell properly de- 
nounced him as the agent of a foreign conspiracy. 
There was even an intention at the time of bringing 
Lord Aberdeen's conduct before the House of Com- 
mons, and of addressing her Majesty to strike his 
name from the list of Privy Councillors. The highest 
influence was called into play to prevent this startling 
disgrace. 

The moment that Lord Aberdeen ascertained that 
Lord Derby was resolved to maintain and to cherish 
the French alliance, he withdrew from the late Gk)vem- 
ment the insidious support that he had at first proffered 
them. All his efforts were now directed to decry Lord 
Malmesbury, and to hold up the ruler of France to 
public distrust and reprobation. The influential rela- 
tions of Lord Aberdeen with oxu ^^ublic journals en- 
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abled him for a time to succeed in this aim. The late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs — one of the most 
inde&tigable men ever intrusted with public business, 
who combines this capacity for labour with great 
knowledge of the world, and who succeeded in every- 
thing he undertook — ^was the object of unceasing attack 
during the whole of his ministry by the Kussian 
journals, tmder the direct and immediate inspiration 
of the present Prime Minister. These journals teemed, 
too, with daily philippics against the Emperor Napo- 
leon, whom Lord Aberdeen habitually described in his 
conversations with diplomatists as a person not to be 
trusted, and as animated by vindictive feelings towards 
England. The whole of the invasion panic was the 
entire creation of Lord Aberdeen. Finally, he was 
installed in office amid an invective delivered against 
the Emperor of the French by Sir James Graham, and 
a ribald assault on the honour and morals of the French 
people by another of his colleagues. 

Under these circumstances. Lord Aberdeen, whose 
support the Russian Minister at our Court canvassed 
among influential persons in this country, being esta- 
blished in power, and the " cordial unders^Hkng ** not 
only demolished, but the ruler of France spoken of in 
high places as an enemy of the Queen of England, the 
hour seemed to have arrived when Russia might strike 
the final blow; and Prince Menschikoff appeared at 
Constantinople. But the wisdom of the Emperor 
Napoleon, superior to all passion, has baffled these 
machinations. For months Lord Aberdeen has exerted 
every art to induce our French allies to retire in disgust 
from the controversy. His purpose has been penetrated, 
and the loyalty of France has baffled his manceuvres. 

When, by the wise resignation of Lord Derby, who 
was cognisant of all his intrigues, he was forced pre- 
maturely to form his Coalition Cabinet, Lord Aberdeen 
calculated on a tranquil term, great financial and com- 
mercial prosperity, and peace "preafexv^^ \s^ ^ ^««st<s5^ 
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understanding with the Kremlin. He had, indeed, 
some colleagues who might be troublesome, but these 
he intended to control by Court influence. A series of 
blunders has blown this ^bric into air. Lord Aberdeen, 
Prime Minister of England, is called upon to act, and 
to do what ? To declare war against Kussia. Conceive 
Lord Aberdeen declaring war against Bussia ! What 
a termination of austere intrigues ! He sits in a 
Cabinet, in a critical period of our history, between tw^ 
eminent statesmen, one of whom, fiye years ago, de- 
scribed him " as a piece of antiquated imbecility," and 
the other of whom denounced him as the agent of a 
foreign conspiracy. We are not surprised to hear that 
in such a position the bubble has burst. The time has 
come when grave pomposity can no longer pass for 
wisdom, or moroseness for courage. We hear that he 
is quite prostrate, and mutters of his ^^ physical ^^ in- 
ability to cope with the situation. But the world has 
decided that his own description of his deficiencies is 
too limited. 



THE MINISTERIAL APOLOGY. 

<< But the Conference blundered, there is no disguising the fact.** 
-Tim€8y Oct. 10. 

Oh, what's the excuse 

For the late game of goose. 
At which every statesman has wonder'd, 

Which has given the Czar 

All he wante without war? 
'Tis only "the Conference blunder'd." 

K his army shall stay, 

And winter away, 
Li the plains of the people they've plunder'd, 

An answer quite pat 

Can be given for that, — 
'Tia only "the Conference YAxuidBt'd." 
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And though it is plain 

They'd have gone back again, 
If the ships of Old England had thunder'd, 

" Such was our intent, 

And what Clarendon meant ; 
But only the Conference blunder'd.** 

If the voice of the crowd 

Grows indignantly loud, 
And meetings are held by the hundred, 

A smile and a frown 

Will put them all down. 
For only " the Conference blunder'd.*' 

Thus, although it is seen 

That old Aberdeen 
The whole of the business has dunder'd, 

*T would be so inhuman 

To curse an old woman. 
That so " 'tis the Conference blunder'd." 



[OOTOBBB 15, 1853.] 

?ROM A MEMBER OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
NOW MEETING AT EDINBURGH. 

Heab the news from grave Dunedin ! 

Bright and Cobden will not cease 
Their sublime conceptions spreading 

Till we have a reign of peace. 

Moloch shall give place to Mammon, 
" Bums" arrest the blood imbrued; 

Gallant rage by g^tle gammon 
Shall be smilingly evxbdxxjesd. 
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Bussia's Czar aad Abdul Medjid 
8hall submit to read our tracts; 

And we'll show the Paoha Bedsohid 
How a great tearmeeting acts. 

There's a moral force in mujQ&ns 
To protect the eyes and limbs; 

Tea will save from many cufEoigs, 
Drunk to Dr. Watts's hynms. . 

Failing these^ mesmeric passes 
May disarm a charging foe; 

Chloroform and other gases 
Lay the proud invader low. 

If these remedies should trick us, 
At the foe we will not start; ' 

Let him kick, if he must kick us, 
Softly on our softest part. 

Let him do what he proposes, 
Rather than explode we'll burst; 

If he wants to tweak our noses, 

Let us know — ^we*ll blow them first. 

Hear the news from grave Dunedin! 

Bright and Cobden will not cease 
Their sublime conceptions spreading 

Till we have a reign of peace. 



THE ABERDEEN DIARY. 
(Surreptitioiisly read by our awn "Medium.") 

1853. October 14. Friday. — Much pestered with 

joeqple calling to give me advice on the crisis. I wish 

people would mind their own \>\iaiD£«&. I never give 
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anybody advioo. Palmenton oame, and, finding me 
engaged, went away; bnt^ on going into the room 
where he had been waiting, foond that on the dust on 
my despatoh-box somebody had traced ^ Look cUwe,** 
It mutt have been P. Then Henry B. came, nominally 
about America, but really to talk about Constantinople. 
Thinks because he was there in 1837, and negotiated 
that treaty, that he is entitled to be heard. Did not like 
it. Besides, he is an unsanctified man, and he made a 
joke about the Seraglio, for which I rebuked him. 
ReoeiTed a very kind message from the Russian Em- 
bassy, which comforted me. 

15. Saitwrday, — ^Went to Windsor. Tliought how 
much the dear Czar used to admire the scenery and 
the castle. And yet to see how the papers abuse him ! 
After audience, had lunch, and heard the musicians 
rehearsing the tunes for dinner. One piece rather 
struck me. Asked one of the pages what it was, and 
he went to ask, but did not come back. Asked another, 
and he hesitated, as if not liking to tell me. Found it 
was Beethoven's ^ Ruins of Athens.** I don*t know 
why they should think I cared ;•— certainly, I missed 
my way in that Elgin-marble afiair, but Palmerstoa 
was much nearer laying Athens in ruins than I was. 
PabnerstoQ is Tery violent at times, and I don't like it. 
When I returned found Gladstone Waiting for ma 
He talked about war as a thing we could easily afford.* 
We— yes — but can Russia) And is it not our duty to 
take care that *^ Russia is forced into no step which 
may injure her honour or position f' And what can 
injure honour or position more than the being driven 



* " Thepreaent Cluuieelloir of the Bxcbeqa«r, in kisoffioial capacity, 
is ol (pinion that good financial arrangements are amongst the most 
important prqpaxations for war, fJETear, hear, and eheera,) when 
war is naoessary ; and so far as finance is concerned, I do not think 
Stt^^and has erer been better prepared for war than it is at present.* 
r. GHadMone, caManekttkr^ Octoher 10^ \^^^. 

Q 
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into expense 1 Much troubled, but received a very 
kind message from the Kussian Embassy, which com- 
forted me. 

16. StJmday. 

17. Mondcuy, — More advice. Kussell writes to me 
to be energetic, and thinks that I ought to put out a 
sort of Durham letter against the Russian aggression. 
I would not mind if I could follow it up in the ludi- 
crously little way he followed up that epistle. My good 
Mend the Czar would appreciate my motive. But 
they would pin me to my declarations. Palmerston 
came, and wanted me to let him and Clarendon ooneert 
" a smasher" for St. Petersburg. I would not hear of 
such a thing. It is really a very odd thing that P. 
will interfere. I never meddle with his sewers, aad 
his prisons, and his smoke bills. Went to Windsor to 
dinner. I fear there is a decided impression against 
the Czar. Did my best to remove i^ but I oan&ot 
think I succeeded. Told some anecdotes of the Czar's 
natural goodness of heart and love ot* justice, but they 
fell fiat. Felt discouraged, but on getting to town i^ 
ceived a very kind message from the Russian Embassy, 
which comforted me. 

18. Tuesday. — A heavy blow. That manifesto of 
Omer Pacha's is published, and it tells heavily. Obliged 
to allow its merit as a composition; but its spirit to- 
wards Russia, although cunningly disguised, is reaUy 
most ujifriendly and imforgiving, and showB that it 
emanates from a blinded Mahometan. Perseonted 
about it all day. Palmerston, of ootirse, the first. 
Would say nothing but WaUah BiUahy and declare 
that it was the best paper he ever read. He gave an 
imitation of the Czar reading it, and, stamping about 
with rage, ordering a fresh secretary to be knouted at 
the end of each paragraph. Gladstone praised it highly, 
and could only object that it was too short. It was 
jDublished, it seems, on the new year's day of these 
blinded heatbeuB; G, said it would ^ to the Czar as 
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an Hrenne for the jowr de Van, and P. said he wished 
Admiral Dimdaa would add a few hov^^xma from Wool- 
wich. It was distressing to hear them speak in this 
way of the destmotion of my Mend's peace of mind 
aad property. No message to-day from the Kussian 
^kabassy. I fear they are angry with me for allowing 
Omer Pacha's manifesto to be published in our papers ; 
•—but what could I do? 

19. Wednesday* — Painful to hear the way in which 
the Turkish manifesto is applauded on all sides. Eus- 
sell writes that it is ''capital," and ''a tremendous 
dig for Old Boots** — he means the Czar; but he has 
no right to sneer at a man*s dress. The worst of it is 
that some of my colleagues seem to see that at least 
half of the document hits vs as hard as it does Russia, 
for myself I do not mind this — on the contrary, I am 
content to suffer with my good friend Nicholas — ^but 
the absurd obtuseness of the others is remarkable 
Dined at Windsor. Clarendon there, and ridiculously 
marked in his praise of the manifesto, as I told liim 
when we came up. H^ defended it, and eyen said that 
he wished our Foreign-office could turn out anything 
so creditable. Greatly afraid that I should not hear 
from the Russian Embassy again to day, but a most 
kind message came late at nigbt^ which comforted me. 

20. Thwraday. — ^I am glad to see that the class of 
men who are getting up meetings in &your of the 
Porte are nobodies. The Peace Congress, too, has 
iqpoken nobly, although I do not quite concur in all 
the sentiments. These considerations reassured me; 
but then in came P., and casually asked me how long 
1 thought Dundas woidd take in reducing Sebastopol 
to ashes. The idea gave me quite a turn. I do think 
it would almost break the Emperor's heart Graham 
called, and with a great show of reluctance told me 
that his duty and regard for me compelled him . to 
intimate his opinion that circumstances would speedily 
call for a reconstruction of the Cabinet, and ihaJLhA 

q2 
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thought 1 should be ill advised if I desired to include 
mys^ among the new arrangements. Personaily I do 
not care about office, but so long as my holding it 
enables me to promote the views of certain friends it 
will be difficult to dislodge ^e, the rather that when I 
go the whole Coalition dissolves. That is why th^ 
are all afraid to press my retirement; and thus out c£ 
evil comes good — ^to Bussia. A very kind tnestoge 
from the Bussian Embassy, which comforted ma 



[OOTOBKK 29, 1853.] 

MODEL LEADING AKTICLS. 

(From the Aberdeen Organ.) 

Ekolahb is an island. From the time when Augus- 
tine preached Christianity in Canterbury, and all 
through the dark ages which followed, down to tiie 
days of Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Cumming^ there is 
no record of England having ever be^i joined to the 
main continent of Europe. We have always been 
insular, and were never more so than at present. 

These are simjde &u;ts, known to every ehild in our 
national schools. But it is not the less necessary to 
bring them before the public. Nothing is so ^udly 
forgotten as that which is best known to us alL A 
man seldom forgets his friends, though he may not se^ 
their faces once in a year; but how often does he forget 
himself, though he sees his own face every mmrmng 
bdiind a raasor ! We press the fact upon Ikigland be- 
<MkUBe, at this crisis, many persons, wise' in their way, 
are clamouring to Lord Aberdeen's Government to go 
to war in behc^f of the Turkish infidels. Now, ho^ 
do the £BM;ts stand ? Othman invaded Nicomedia in 
1299^ and Constantinople fell before the arms of Ma- 
^-«ia^ tb0 Seooad on the 290101 ^ILkj, U5S. M 1481 
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ilie head of the Ootholic Church, menaced in Italy by 
the conqueror of Turkey, was actually about to fly 
beyond the Alpa, and Selim the First, thirty-one years 
later, commenced his reign by the murder of all his 
younger Iwothen. Yet, with these &cts patait before 
our eyes, these evidences of Turkish ambition, blas- 
phemy, aad cruelty, men can be found to stand up, 
in 1853, and say that English guns ought to open 
upon those who assail the descendants of these very 
miscreants. 

But is this all 1 Does any man, woman, or child 
comprehend what is meant by Mahometanism ? Every- 
body knows St. Paul's. Imagine that a victorious 
Moslem army has invaded England by the way of the 
filthy London river, and, seizing the CitLsen steam- 
boats, has impaled the checktakers at Hungerford pier, 
instead of giving up the tickets open. Imagine this 
army maiehing down the Strand, firing into silver- 
smiths' and lampmakers* shops, forcing its way through 
Mr. Peter Cunningham's pet obstacle on the City 
threshold, and filing in double column round the effigy 
of Brandy Nan. The gates of St. Paul's are flung 
open, organ, altar, and eagle are smashed to pieces, the 
memorials of Collingwood's lieutenants and of Aber- 
cromby's colonels are demolished, a row of genuflecting 
idolaters, with the rear of their physical formation 
higher than their head, stretches diagonally across the 
marble floor, four enormous green shields with verses 
from the Koran are suspended beneath the dome, the 
big bell is converted into cannon, and a loud-tongued 
unbeliever sticks his head five times a day through the 
little window of the clock and shrieks to Ludgate-hill 
that there is one Allah, and people had better come in 
to prayers. That is Mahometanism — that is what the 
Turks have done for Saint Sophia. And it is for these 
people that we are asked to send out soldiers and 
sailors, and to add another figure to the estimates of 
Mr. Sidney Herbert and Sir Jamei& Qfn2[^s»sv.\ 
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What, in the name of all that is common sense, have 
we in common -with these Turks? The water near 
their capital is called the Sweet Waters; ours stinks 
like a sewer. They wear red caps: we wear black 
hats. Their civic memorial is a bl^t cohunn; oths, 
on the contrary, is a column that tells of a burning. 
Their Sabbath is Friday; ours, such as it is, is Sunday. 
They smoke tobacco lighted by blacks; we smoke cab- 
bacre-leaves tied up by Jews. Their Sultan is a man, 
and strangles his babies; our Soyereign is a woman! 
and educates hers. They punish cruelty to animals; 
cruelty to animals is the element of half of our national 
sports. They reyerence the name of Allah: our most 
silage oaths derive their weight from his name. 
What, we ask again, haye we in common with these 
people? 

Therefore, Lord Aberdeen and his unanimous 
Cabinet do wisely and well in ayoiding outward mani- 
festation of their just and English loathing for these 
people, but in encouraging their enemies as &r as is 
consistent with policy. They will continue to do so, 
unless popular opinion makes a decided demonstration 
for Turkey, in which case the Cabinet will go round, 
and so shall we. Meantime, if we are an island^ let us 
be insulated. 



THE POPULAK MEMBER. 

'* Yanitas Yanitatum !" 



The popular member through the streets 
Is seen by the ** people*' taking a walk, 

And half the admiring public he meets 

Cry, "There goes Cobbling, the Member for Talk !* 

How very blank is the City feast 
If the popular member don't appear; 

At popular meetings he takes, at least, 
A. bmidred " chairs" in t\ie covirea oi>i3ti<b''j^aac. 
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And then, sometimes, on pleasure hell go^ 

To Woolwich or Greenwich, Putney or Kew, 
And condescend to enjoy a ^'blow,** 

As other and humbler citizens do. 
And, while he is there, perhaps he*ll see 

A penny steamboat marked with his name ; — 
Proud will the popular member be, 

Bie'll think to himself, well, this is fame ! 

Hell see his name on a new fish sauce, 

And yet not feel that his dignity's hurt; 
And tradesmen often, its sale to force. 

Will fix his name to the popular shirt ! 
If he glance at the twopenny *bus he*ll see, 

In monster letters, his popular name; — 
Proud will the popular member be. 

He'll think to himself well, this is £ame ! 

If he, perchance, to a hosier goes. 

Judge of his pleasure, as well as surprise, 
Among the " goods" that the shopman shows, 

What is the vision that meets his eyes ) 
Stamp*d on a handkerchief, large and clear. 

His well-known portrait he instantly knows ; — 
How gratified must he be to hear 

That he's blown upon by the public nose 1 



THE THISTLE. 

** Windsor, Oct. 28. 

« The Queen held a Chapter of the Most Ancient and Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle at three o'clock this afternoon in the Castle.*' — 
Cimrt CircvXar, 

A Chapter at Windsor was held t'other day 
For giving the Thistle of Scotland away ; 
And a motley assemblage as ever was seen 
Went down in the carriage witih old A^^xds^Yu 



A Baron, an Earl, and a Duke too, were tliere^ 
Who offered amongst them the Thistles to share; 
A Whig, and a Peelite, and something between, 
All went in the carriage with old Aberdeen.* 

The Haddington Earl, and the Lord of Panmure^ 
Had never agreed in one object before ; 
But now hoiAi admitted there never had been 
A Minister equal to old Aberdeen. 

But as for the Duke — ^they considered it low — 
For Lord Derby appointed his Duchess, you know; 
And now he accepts with alacrity keen 
The Thistle, when offered by old Aberdeen. 

You know it is said, when misfortune overtakes us, 
With very strange fellows acquainted it makes us; 
But here the reverse and contrary is seen — 
'Tis fortune combines us with old Aberdeen. 

'Tis fortune has made Coalitions the go, 

With Bussell and Gladstone, and Molesworth and Co. — 

Has mixed up a motley kaleidoscope scene. 

And made the head showman of old Aberdeen. 

John Bull looking on, said, " Well, say what you may, 
While Aberdeen rules you are right to make hay; 
And I trust every donkey, whatever his mien, 
May each get a thistle from old Aberdeen. 

" Your ears may be lengthy, but heed what I say : 
You may all take a hint firom the Yicar of Bray; 
For the nation it will not for ever, I ween, 
Submit to be govem'd by old Aberdeen.*' . 



* The Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Haddington, the Duke of 
Aihdl, Lord Panmure, the Earl of Mansfield, and two or three 
oMcuJa, went down in the Bune railwai'j-Qaxnayi^^ \a ^indaoc. 
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[NomcBn fi, 1858.] 

A QUIET SMOKE. 

*' The Turkish Mixuster Tinted the Earl of Clarendon yesterday. ** 
— Court CHrcular. 

LoBD Clarendon. — ^Ah, jour Excellency! Very 
glad to see you. Salaam alaikoom. Come, is that 
right? Hal ha! 

TuBKiSH Minister. — Takih, tahtb — good. But in- 
deed, my Lord, you English have the gi^ of the double 
tongues. JSvetf yes. 

Lord Clarendon. — Ha 1 ha ! Shall I order a pipe, 
or will you take one of my cigars) I can warrant 
them. 

Turkish Minister — InshaUah, I will take one. I 
have indeed great reliance in your smoke. We shall 
not now speak together of your fire. 

Lord Clarendon. — Fire! By Jove, your Excel- 
lency, you are taking all the work out of the hands of 
your friends. So you have crossed the Danube, eh, 
and occupied Kalaiat, and the provinces are declared 
to be in a state of siege? Bravo ! We shall have you 
round Tienna next, and Francis Joseph on the top of 
St. Stephen's, looking out for another John Sobieski. 

Turkish Minister. — Do you call unto your mind, 
my Lord, the words in your Koran, on which a Vienna 
mollah preached after the rescue of the city by 
Sobieski ? 

Lord Clarendon. — Let me see. Monckton Milnes 
told me he had made a poem on them. But I have 
forgotten. 

Turkish Minister. — I think they were "A man 
came forth whose name was John.** When another 

man comes forth whose name is John Do you 

know him? 
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Lord Clarendon. — ^Is be a Yiscount, and jatmiyl 

Turkish Minister. — ^Very welL IrbehaUahy in that 
daj Vienna may shake, and your jesting may become 
true. Perhaps we shall melt back the big bell into 
the hundred an^ eighty guns whick it pleased Allah 
we should losa 

Lord Clarendon. — Well, wbo knows? If you take 
up your quarters on the Stephan Platz 1*11 tell you where 
to get good tobacco. But, in the meantime, haTe y<>u 
got anything^ say about this last news? I suppose 
Omer Pacha is particularly uncomfortable. 

Turkish Minister. — I suppose th^re are several un* 
comfortable people near that river of Sheitan^ the 
Danube. May it roll liquid fire iixto tbe- hottest lake 
ofGehensa^ 

Lord Clarendon. — Why, my dear Ambassador, tbe 
Danube is the best friend you have. 

Turkish. Minister. — BdckaMoom. We nahall see. 
Yes, it is like your notions of friendship: it keeps us 
from getting near the enemy. • - 

Lord Qlarendon. — You ought to be mudi ^Uiged 
to us. See how we have venabled^your^to put forth all 
the resources of your country^^ and make a respectable 
show in the eyes of Europe. You would have had no 
idea of your own strength, if we had fought tbe 
battle for you, as your Mmi John wanted to da 

Turkish MiNiSTEit< — ^It is welL At any rate it is 
done, and it is^ late to remember the fast when you 
have eaten the kabobbs;. But shall we get our money 
— ^this loan?^ What do your Armenians say? 

Lord Clarendon. — ^They are deucedly frightened 
lest you should take the money, and suddenly find 
some text in the Kbr4n forbidding you to pay it back 
again. If you had no religion a religious nation would 
lie you better. 

Turkish Minister. — ^We paid back the other money 
to the Frenchmen, with usury. 

LoMD Clabendon, — ^You did', aaid, Cox my ^art, I 
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would advance this on your word, if it were my 
business. Bat I need not tell your Excellency who is 
trying to spoil that game for you, and who dictates 
newspaper articles intended to chill the lenders of 
money from trusting you. ^ 

Turkish Ministeb. — ^Your chief? The Soottish- 
manl The friend of the Russian Emperor? May his 
grave be defiled 1 

Lord Clabekdon. — Je ne prie comme toi, mats je 
prie (wee toiy as Lamartine says. However, I hope you 
will get the money, if only to please Aberdeen. But, 
to return to business, has your EKceUeocy anything 
official to communicate? 

Turkish Ministbr. — Yoke. 

Lord Clarendon. — Nor have I. But of course we 
are watching you with great interest, and nothing can 
occur to alter the duty whidi we owe to you and to 
Europe. 

Turkish Minister. — O, bosh, yes. I read all that 
in Lord Aberdeen's morning paper. Also I know what 
it means, with your funds up at 95, and French Three 
per Cents, at 99 firanos 90 centimes. 

Lord Clarendon.— By Jove, Excellency, how well 
you learn figures.- > I did not know half so much; but 
I see by the papers that you are right. But what do 
you make out of that? 

Turkish Minister. — 'Peaoe, That you have all 
of you made up your minds not to fight for us, but 
to talk for us^as long as we like. I am wrong, eh? 
Is it so? 

Lord CLABENDON.-r-Take another cigfur* 
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[NOYBKBBK 19, 1853.] 

THE NEW ELDER BROTHER. 

Ok Wednesday last the Right Hon. the Earl of Aber- 
deen was made an Elder Brother of the Trinity House. 
The operation was performed with great skill and 
humanity, and, notwithstanding the advanced age of 
the patient, he was enabled to entertain tlie Cabinet 
Ministers at dinner in the evening. Several of them 
state that they were very much entertained indeed, the 
noble Earl having favoured them with a graphio 
account of what had taken place in the morning. 
Some details which could be communicated without 
breach of confidence have been given to our reporter. 

It appears that, on the adding a new Mder Brother 
to a society which takes charge of the interests of 
navigation, it is usual to submit him to a brief exa- 
mination. This has of late become a mere form, but 
the Earl of Abeixieen insisted upon being subjected to 
a strict catechising. No man, he said, was less afraid 
of being asked questions than himself; all he hated 
was, as had been seen in the House of Lords, the being 
expected to give answers. He was therefore examined 
as follows : — 

Q. Does your Lordship understand navigation? 

A. I should be sorry to say that I imderstood any- 
thing; but I have sailed on various tacks in my 
time. 

Q. What is the mariner's compass ? 

A. An invention much resembling her Majesty's 
present Government, its principal feature being a stiff 
yet vacillating article, but which, under all circum- 
stances, turns to the North for direction. 

Q. What is longitude 1 

A. I can best illustrate it by a speech of my colleague 
the CbanceUor of the Exchequer. 
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Q. What is latitude 1 

A. I can best illustrate it by a speech of mj colleague 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, especially when he is 
abusing those who have no opportunity to reply. 

Q. How do you rectify the Globe 1 

A. By contnidicting it in the Timea. 

Q. What are the Poles ? 

A. Great nuisances. I wish you would not talk of 
them : a valued friend of mine has suffered much from 
their ingimlitude. 

Q. What is a degree f 

A. The term which indicates how much more help- 
less my friend Sir C. Wood was than any previous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Q. What is the use of the Quadrant ? 

A. It is of no use now. Before they spoiled it by 
pulling down the columns, it was very useful as a 
shelter during rain. 

Q. What is an observation t 

A. A remark. Palmerston makes very impertinent 
oneSy especially about me, and some other people laugh 
at them who ought to know better. I mention no 
names, but if Russell and Graham were here they 
would understand me. 

Q. What is a log ? 

A. Let us go on to the next. I hate egoticnn. 

Q. What is a buoy f 

A. The Lord Privy Seal is one, and a smart one, 
and in forty or fifty years* time may do me credit. 

Q. What do you mean by a bearing ? 

A. It's what those stockjobbers do, and I wish you*d 
ask them what they mean by it. I don*t understand 
it, but it sends City men down to us growling dread- 
frdly, and saying that our blunders have something to 
do with it. 

Q. Whatisaknoti 

A. A clique, or GoaHtion. Also the state into which 
a Coalition has got Hhe Oriental cjueaU^oiL *) bujti ib 'wsa 
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not my fault, because I always wanted everything left 
to a friend of mine, who understood the matter better 
than we did 

Q. What is the use of heaving the lead overboard ? 

A. Ah ! now youVe got hold of one of Graham's jokes. 
That is his rude way of hinting that a new Premier is 
wanted ; but I wittily tell him — ^ha ! ha ! — ^that lead 
is better than brass ; ha ! ha ! ha ! Br<i8& — do you 
take?— ha! ha ! ha ! 

This sparkling witticism threw its utterer and all 
his brothers into such convulsions of laughter tiiat the 
examination ended. 



THE NEW BEFORM BILL. 

XIKISTEEIAL PBOOBAMini. 

With strikes at our doorstep, and war in one more 
step. 

And a '* generous public" beginning to storm, 
In hopes to content them, next year we present them 

A very " large measure" of thorough Keform. 

We might be more timid if Eadical Jemmy^d 
Not promised a sweeper, to tickle the mob; 

But now, truce to terrors, don't think about errors- 
Dash in for the voices of Joseph and Cob. 

Of Parliament bounties 'tis true that the counties 
At present possess but a fifth of their share ; 

But the rule of "needs must" is at variance with 
justice — 
Wlio'd strengthen the hands of antagonists there ? 

Hurrah, then, for cotton 1 all parties are rotten. 
Save those of the great manu&cturing towns; 
For trade in this mill-age rides rampant o'er tillage. 
And the people of citLea must gpvem the clowns. 
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So well get np a leader, to settle each reader. 
And prove clear as mud, be he never so dull, 

Small towns are grown black o' late, large ones imma- 
culate, — 
Chatham and Liverpool, Blackburn and HulL 

But then there's the ballot-^each Cabinet palate, 
Whig, Badical, Benegade, how shall we please ) 

'I^ a mere open question, which each man*s digestion 
May manage or not as the diet agrees. 

Though we once had a policy (all now its folly see), 
Liberal-Conservative christened of old, 

'lis useless to foster the arrant imposture, 

When Tories are angry and Churchmen are cold. 

Our poor Coalition to keep in condition. 

For further support we must send round the hat; 

So a child we*ll affiliate, made to conciliate 
Chartist and Badical, Papist and Bat. 

At Manchester mammon and Government gammon 
The old British Lion may grumble and storm; 

With the Times to write crammers, we need not his 
clamours ; 
Hurrah for our measure of total Beform ! 



[DXOEMBICR 5, 1853.] 
THE PREMIER'S VERSES TO LORD CARLISLE. 

(with IHB aABTEB.) 

Obligingly and exclusively famished to The Press by a distingoished 
indiyidnal in Lord Aberdeen's confidence. As there is supposed 
to be but one, it is needless to name the Noble Earl. 

Cablisle, my dear friend, you're away in the East, 
Where, bysplendourof costume, man's worth is increased, 
So, to msike my good Morpeth look sweeter and smarter, 
I beg to enclose him a tnfLe-^the G^stec. 
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We were all yerj sony, but fate and poBitioti 
Forbade listing you in our late Coalition; 
But the broth's boiling over; the next that we brew 
May demand the kind care of our new Cordon bleu, 

John Russell's quite pleased — ^though he looks rathw 

grinn— — 
To giye up a Garter we'd thought of for him ; 
But he's booked for the next that a Knight may 

abandon, 
I^ after next year, he's a leg left to stand on. 

Lord Palmerston says (and its truly provoking, 
That worldling will always keep jeering and joking), 
Therell be nothing in future the Garters to fill, 
For he's smashed all the " legs" by his Betting-house 
Bill. 

But Gladstone retorts, and I must say completely, 
(You know when he's plufful he smiles very sweetly,) 
That, though of some candidates thus we're bereflby 
The Gftrter is meant for the legs thai ate ^. 

We've had other nuld jokes — ^not of very first force— 
We thought that the silk of your ribbon looked 

coarse— 
But Graham declared, with, his sinister smile. 
He'd foimd coarseness by no means disliked by Carlisla 

Bemal Osborne declared that the Order you see 
Was a fiiir type of England while guided by me; 
** For I managed affairs at the pace of a waggon, 
And the nation resembled St. George — with the 
.drag on." 

So you see (and it's not the first time), dear Carlisk^ 
Tou've afibrded your friends an excuse for a smila; 
AjdmI now I enclose, to retain yon my vassal, 
FburpasB to the Bibbon Lodgd hfiild «^ thd Oastbit* 
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Well dub yoa a Knight when jtm choose to retam. 
And hope your support for the future to earn ; 
For I think I remember the fly-fisher's state 
That '^ dubbing** implies the completing a baiL 

We shall need all your help when the session comes on. 
The thought makes us tremble, small thanks to Lord 

John, 
Who swears, if we smash, that his woes as a martyr 
Shall be solaced, like yours, with a Peerage and Garter. 



[DioiicBiB 17, 1858.] 

THE RESIGNATION SCENE. 
(EzoliudTely reported for The Prest,) 

LoBD Palmebston {to the Council). — I have now, my 
dear lords and gentlemen, explained my chief reasons 
for objecting to this Reform Bill My objections, as 
you will have noted, are those of principle, and may be 
summed up in two words. Your bill was not wanted 
by the country, which demanded that existing corrup- 
tions shoidd be purged away, not that its constituencies 
should be swamped by a new-fangled desire for throw- 
ing political power into the hands of a single interest, 
to the exclusion of those who are above and beneath 
them. Therefore, T can't assent to the measure. To 
occupy you with objections to its details is unneces- 
sary, but I may be excused for saying that it is about 
as bungling a piece of handiwork as was ever put 
together. 

LoBD John Bussell. — I deny that 

LoBJ) Palmebston {smiling), — ^I retract^ and beg to 
except your last Reform BilL 

Mb. Gladstone. — Levity is at all times objection- 

H 
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able, and the subject is now too momentous to be en> 
livened by a dis^ j of dialectic pjrotechnic& Lord 
Palmerston, awakaLed^ it is not for me to saj bj what 
agency, to a sense of the adTantages of Conservatism, 
opposes this measure as too democratic. 

Lord Palmebstox. — ^I oppose it mainly on the 
groiind that it is uncalled for and nnneoessaiy, and 
l^islation of that class appears to me to be the worst 
form of political quackery. 

Sib C. Wood. — ^But you see, my dear Palmerston, 
this is where the shoe pinches. Russell promised^ don't 
you see, 

Two or three Voices {impaiientiy), — ^Please^ Wood, 
hold your tongue. 

Lord Palmebstox. — I do not know why Wood 
should be silenced. He has hit the right nail on the 
head. Tou were in a mess, and, in your eagerness to 
extricate yourselves, Russell did promise to introduce, 
at an early period of the session, an ample measure of 
reform. I admit all that ; and, remembering that you 
were under great difficulties when you made the pledge, 
I have, contrary to my own feelings, endeavoured to 
render your measure as little mischievous as I could. 
But ceitsdn individuals here successfully opposed my 
view, and I cannot be party to the derangement of our 
constitutional system in order to redeem a pledge given 
simply to keep a Ministry in place. 

Sir James Graham (mildly). — I never impute mo- 
tives, but I should like to know what advantage Pal- 
merston proposes to himself from embarrassing us. 

Lord Palmerston {quietly). — Graham's way of put- 
ting things is so truly charming and natural that it is 
impossible to quarrel with it. He has first a reputa- 
tion to lose, and then a reputation to gain ; and the 
sooner both are done the better, as he is not precisely 
a boy. Now, I have made a reputation which wiU 
quite answer my purpose, and I can afford to serve the 
oountiy according to my own ideaa of honour, I don't 
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often talk to yon in this tone, but our dear Graham is 
a little urgent for tmth, so I give it to him. 

Mb. Gladstoke. — ^Again we are diverging. I would 
entreat Lord Palmerston's attention to one or two con- 
siderations. They are not so much connected with 
the measures as with the position of Government. As 
regards the former, I admit that other courses were 
open to us ; and my own Conservative antecedents are 
evidence that I should not, without necessity, sanction 
sucli a measure as that now proposed. But I see no 
option if the Coalition MinisUy is to stand. If we face 
Parliament with a feeble measure, down we go. A 
tolerably good strong one is our only chance. Does 
your Lordship see this ? 

Lord Palhebston. — Perfectly, my dear Gladstone. 
Nobody can put things more clearly than yourself 
when you choose. And supposing that the great end 
of all things were the keeping the Coalition in place, 
and supposing {alily) that, as certain Mends of — some- 
body's— -do suppose, the end justifies the means, I 
should be prepared to keep in office, by a bad measure, 
a Ministry which intends to introduce others, and good 
ones. 

Mb. Gladstone. — I have convinced myself that such 
a Ministry as ours is the only one which can benefit 
the country. (Applcmse.) Yes, but I do not mean 
mere selfishness and self-assertion. The principle of 
compromise is the only principle compatible with the 
interests of society. 

Lord Palmerston. — I believe nothing of the kind. 
There are such things as right and wrong. 

Sir C. Wood. — Certainly. There's a right lobby 
and a wrong lobby, and that, I think, is about all a 
good supporter of Government need remember. 

Lord John Russell. — The bill before us is by no 
means what I desire. 

Lord Aberdeen {eagerly). — Nor I. 

Duke of Newcastle (guicfcli/Y — -^ot \. 

h2 
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Duke op Abgyll (mappisMy), — Nor I ; nor could 
any bill be, unless I prepared it. 

Sir W. Molesworth {sma/rtly), — ^Nor I, for reasons 
which I need not 

Sir J. Graham {kindly). — ^You need not. Now, for 
my part, I think the bill a most admirable bill, and I 
intend to defend every line and letter in it, and contend 
for its plenary inspiration. 

Lord President (significcmtly), — We understand 
that. 

Lord J. Russell. — The point I was going to urge on 
Palmerston is this : I have said — ^you all have said — 
that none of us likes the bill as a whole. I consider it 
damaged by every departure from my own bill of last 
year. But if every one of us can waive his strong per- 
sonal objections to the measure, for the sake of a com- 
mon object 

Lord Palmerston. — Common and undean ? 

Lord J. Bussell. — ^Not at alL I say that it arghes 
great self-sufficiency in Palmerston to stand out against 
the sense of his coUeagues. What I myself can do, and 
Lord Aberdeen can do, and others can do, in order to 
retain office, and serve the country, I think Lord Pal- 
merston might do. 

Lord Palmerston. — Lord Palmerston doesn't think 
so ; that's all ; and happens to be able to afford to think 
for himself But I will offer no further obstaclo— 
here — ^to the introduction of this great measure, which 
is entitled, I hope, " An Act for Amending the Position 
of the Present Cabinet." 

Lord J. Russell. — If you don't do it here, where 
can you do it 1 

Lord Palmerston. — In my place in Parliament. 

Lord J. Russell. — ^What ! as Home Secretary ? 

Lord Palmerston. — No ! as member for Tiverton. 
Didn't you know I was a member of Parliament ? 

LoBD J. Russell {terrified). — You never mean that 
jrou will reaign ofice ] 
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LoBD Palmebston. — I see no other course. I leave 
you the means of preserving the Ministry, as Glad- 
stone says, and I also preserve my own convictions and 
consistency. 

Sib C. Wood {pUeoualy). — But, Palmerston, if you 
go out, the country will say we are breaking up. 

LoBJ) Palmebston. — My dear Wood, the country 
will soon say that, whether I go out or not, I give you 
very few months, and I am an old hand, and know the 
look of the political weather. {To Lord Aberdeen), — 
Dirty ahead. Captain I 

Sib Jakes Gbaham. — And, believing the Cabinet in 
danger, you resign, in order to escape the fidl you con- 
sider inevitable. 

LoBD Palmebston. — " Think so, if so thou art re- 
solved to think," but I don't imagine that is the line 
which I have taught people in general to accuse me of 
taking. 

LoBD Abebdeen (uncomforUMy), — ^The country will 
believe that you go out on the Eastern question. 

LoBD Palmebston. — And I am afraid that, after the 
way you have used your organ, the country will not be 
in a hurry to believe its contradiction of the supposi- 
tion. But I beg that you will give the necessary in- 
structions that, for once, the truth shall be told. I go 
out on the Beform Bill, and because some persons who 
term themselves my Conservative colleagues are too 
decided Democrats, in the narrowest sense, for my own 
predilections ; and, my dear lords and gentlemen, you 
will do the same thing — only a little later. 

{Smgs.) 

Weep not for me, my colleagnes dear, 
That I no longer meet yon here ; 
The game is played, as you may see, — 
So, wait awhile, and follow me." 

[Exit, jawntUy. 

All. — The ice is cracking! — ^what's to be donel 
{In €onstemation,) 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LORD PALMERSTOlTS PLACE. 

The moment that the intelligence of Lord Palmerston's 
resignation got wind on Thursday last it was remarked 
at the various Clubs that there was a sudden rush to 
the writing-tables. This was not understood by non- 
political members, but the results were painfully appa- 
rent to Lord Aberdeen that evening. Many letters 
arrived later, by railway parcels, from various parts of 
the kingdom, and Lord Aberdeen's servants were being 
perpetually called out of bed all Thursday night to take 
them in. The numbers were affixed by his lordship, 
and denote the order in which the documents were 
received. We have been favoured with the sight of the 
epistles, and are permitted to publish some of the most 
interesting : — 

No. 1. 

My Lord, — I have just heard that Yiscount Pal- 
merston has resigned. This is a step in the right 
direction. I shall have much pleasure in taking his 
place, and in discharging its duties in, I hope and trust, 
a superior manner. If you think that I shall be more 
useful in the Lords, a peerage will not be objected to. 
In fact, I feel it a matter of conscience to lend her 
Majesty's Government any assistance in my power at 
this crisis. I hasten to comfort you by assuring you 
of this. — I am, &c., Benjamin TTat.t., 

P.S. Please not to mention this note to Lord D. C. S. 
A worthy fellow, but impracticable. 

No. 2. 

My dear Lord Aberdeen, — ^The cause of civil and 

religious liberty must not at this juncture be intrusted 

to hands inadequate to its defence. Nor can the Home- 

o&ce he properly confided to any man who is not alive 

to the facta that all mankind axe \>to\;\i^T^ \]bait all 
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refugees are yirtaous and peraeouted patriots, that eveiy 
continental monarch is a scoundrel, that all policemen 
are brutes and spies, and that a beard, a foreign accent, 
and dirb generally, are credentiab which should entitle 
the holder to the usual respectful attention from a 
British Minister. Having said this, I need oulj add 
that I shall be at home from ten to seven to-morrow, 
and that I am, <fea, Dudley Coutts Stuakt. 

P.S. — 1 hate mystery: but you may as well say 
nothing of thiB not/L ^n^ B. H^ A ahLp feUow, l,Jt 
very aelfisL 

No. 7. 

My Lord, — (I so address you as a conventional form, 
not that you or anybody else is my lord.) The Homo 
Secretanr is out. I don't ask his place. I ask nothing. 
But if I take his office, it is on the distinct under- 
standing that I am pledged to nothing, and that I am 
not obliged — no, I should like to know who could oblige 
me — ^but that I am not solicited to go through the 
absurd and servile form of kissing Queen Yictoria's 
hand. This imderstood, you may call and say what you 
have to say. I am generally at home, or, if not, all the 
world knows where I am. — Yours, <Sk5., 

John Arthub Eoebuck. 

P.S. — ^Mind, I don't admit by this application, that 
you ought to have the right to appoint a Home 
Secretary. 

No. 12. 

Bespected Friend, — Thee hast an opening, I learn, 
for one who is competent to do the work of Home 
Secretary. I am a man of peace, but not unable to 
view the signs of the times, and I can tell thee, for thy 
comfort and consolation, that thou wilt have about as 
stormy a session, next year, as ever raged in the British 
Parliament. Thee art in a place I could heartily wish 
to see abolished, but, in the House which is not, but 
might be made, that of the People^ let me further tell 
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thee, that thy subordinates will be none the worse for 
haying secured the aid of a young and healthy man, not 
over troubled with veneration or other sample, haying 
sound lungs and a roaring voice, and totally careless 
what he says to anybody, and what anybody says to 
him. If thee art of that mind, address a line to thy 
well-wisher, John Beioht. 

No. 23. 

Lord Aberdeen, — You have now a chance of wiping 
out one of the million stains which a brutal Saxon 
nation has cast upon the shield of poor Ireland — poor 
in money, rich in virtue and honour. Select your new 
Home Secretary from the ranks of the Brigade, and for 
once dare to do a bold and a just thing. To show that 
I am not mercenary, I will take the situation at half 
the salary demanded by a haughty and luxurious 
Englishman — ^for, alas ! you have trained us to penury 
and self-deniaL Do not think to get another Irishman 
on cheaper terms; we have all sworn by our hopes of 
the regeneration of Erin not to take a farthing less than 
the terms I offer. — ^I am. Lord Aberdeen, yours, <fea, 

C. G. Duffy. 

Nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, 
are all from members of the Brigade, each underbidding 
the other, and all begging that nothing may be said to 
any other Irishman of their application. 

No. 42. 

Sir John Y. Shelley presents his compliments to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and begs to inform his lordship that 
Sir John Y. Shelley will be at home fit)ra ten to twelve, 
walking up and down before hie door from twelve to 
one, at the Reform €lub ftom. oae to three, under the 
Opera colonnade from three to four, at home from four 
to six, at the Reform Club from six to nine, and at 
home after that time imtil Lord Ab^xieen pleasee to 
send for bhxL Copy the addresa. 
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No. 61. 

My dear Aberdeen, — Now's your time. Put me into 
the Home-office. I*m at home anywhere except at sea 
and in grammar. Graham wants it ; but never mind 
Graham. I am the man for you. I know you think 
IVe been very dull in the House and very useless out 
of it since I took office, but it*s not my fault, but 
Graham's, who checks my flow of spirits, and harps 
upon any little mistake as if it were a matter of im- 
peadiment. You give me Pam's place, and see how 
I'll giye it the Opposition. Gladstone's neat, but so 
wordy, Graham's nusohievous, but not safe, and as for 
Wood, and Wilson, and the lawyers, bless you ! Pam 
can smash the quartet in a brace of shakes. No, 
as I've said, I'm your man, and if you know what you're 
about, I'm Home Secretary at this writing. So, my 
dear Abby, no more at present from yours teetotally, 

R B£RNAL Osborne. 

No. 100. 

My Lord, — ^If Lord Palmerston's going out, at this 
crisis, means anything at all, it means that the Govern- 
ment is determined to adhere to a policy of peace, no 
matter at what sacriflce of that which foolish people 
call honour and glory. This I suppose is logical. Yery 
well then. Unless the Government means to do things 
by halves, it will replace the War Minister with one 
who has all along advocated the extreme peace policy, 
namely, that of a humble tradesman, who will let any- 
body smack his face, provided the assailant buys the 
wares of the assailed party. I will be at your count- 
ing house by 12.30 to-morrow. — Yours truly, 

RiCHABD OOBDEN. 
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CUPID'S INGRATrrUDE. 

[Freely tranal&ted firom " Anacreon" by a Noble Lord in a high oflicial station.] 

'TwAS in the hour when night had shed 
Her noon of darkness o'er my head, 
And gleamed ascendant in the air 
My own bright star, the Northern Bear, 
When now no more in Senate bored, 
My weary colleagues soundly snored ; 
Then to my door, subdued and tame, 
My old opponent Cupid came. 
Who's there, I cried, whose modest rap 
Disturbs an ancient Premier's nap] 
Fear not, he said, my wanderings o'er; 
Suppliant for place I come once more, 
A docile chil^ to learn of thee 
The ways of foreign policy. 
Then, pitying Cupid's humbled state, 
I lit my rushlight, oped my gate. 
With logs my blazing hearth I piled. 
And introduced the shivering child. 
I plied my diplomatic art, 
T wrung the Briton from his heart. 
And wrapped his frozen limbs with care 
In fur supplied by Russian bear. 
But, dried and warmed, the wanton boy 
Began to work me fresh annoy. 
Mine host, he cried, I fain would know 
If damp has harmed my English bow; 
Exposed awhile to cold and wet, 
In Coalition Cabinet. 
The urchin drew the bow and laughed. 
Full well I know that fatal shaft, 
Whose venomed point a year agone, 
So sorely wounded Little John. 
Farewell, mine host, he cried, and shot ; 
My string, thou see'st, is injured not, 
And sore my arrow's "pomt, 1 'weeii, 
Bball gail the heart of A.\>eT^^Tu 
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THE NEW FAUST. 

(OUB own OHBIBTVAS PIIOB TOK 1858.) 

Contavning aU the Passages suppressed hy the Lord Chamberlain, 



DBAMATIS PEBSON^ 

MuvDinroxTS, wlio may be considered the type of ''the People,** 
acoording to the Liberal idea of that body. 

PEBSONAL AND OTHER IMPERSONALS. 

Grarn (good, and the other thing), Fakixjabs, Spirits, Ionbs Fatui, 
Stallkeepebs in Vanity Fair, Appabitioks, Phantoms, Nebtjljb, 
and other Impossibilities. 

Datb— Slst December, 1853. 

SoEiTB — Ii^ vmdeTj wnd over London, 

Time of Action — Until the Header has finished. 



SCENE I.— THE NETHER ^THER. 

Chorus qfwdl^isposed Genii. 

Send-Cho. — ^A new year is dawning, 

Tl^e passing year dies, 
When *neath the clouds' awning 

Mom shall arise. 
As we gather from heaven 

The sources of light, 
From the Bear and " the Seven" 

The secrets of night, 
We augur for mortals 

Outworn with the past 
That Hope's rosy portals 

Are open at last. 
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Antiphon, — O'er the earth and the ocean 

Strife is supprest; 
The waves of commotion 

Are sinking to rest. 
The pulses of faction 

At present are still'd 
In a snake's stupefaction, 

Benumbed if not killed. 
To mortals our Chorus, 

As usual portends 
That the new year before us 

Will make them amends. 

The Terrestrial Genius rejMesfrom a lower cmd more 

nebulous zone : — 

Your carols I find 
Of a fanciful kind. 
As I watch o'er mankind 

Incessantly present, 
(Though the absence of togs 
Makes the prevalent fogs 

More bracing than pleasant). 
Unless they are aided, 
I'm fully persuaded 

Some peril is near. 
But trust my acumen 
And zeal, and no human 

Has reason to fear. 

\^The voices cease, 

[A very unrighteous kiad of Spirit, wlio has heen hiding 
behind a cloud and taking suxreptitionB shorthand notes, 
comes forward.] 

Unrighteous Spirit ^ughin^. 

All very fine, with your cadences and choruses. 

But very pretty mischief-work I'm proud to say before 

UBIB, 



s^'V 
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For Faction and Mie ^ Progress" (a title not to frighten 
meant, 

The original is Humbng) maj work some small enlight- 
enment. 

The People, as we call 'em, are just now in condition 

To undergo our treatment with the Destinies' permis- 
sion. 

Ha ! {looks dowrij something seemed to tell me that the 
hour of fun was ripe. 

And there's my friend Mundungus, the People's perfect 

He's looking quite bewildered, and he's not himself at 

all; 
Most favourable symptoms— so let's open New Year's 

BalL \Sinlc8 — scene doses. 



SCENE II. -LEICESTER SQUARE. 

[The Great Globe swells hugely up to the stars, and the 
minarets of the Pansomethington stand out clear against 
tiie cold sky. Several exiled patriots are seen at windows 
of hotels, taking off their shirt fronts, in preparation for 
bed. Enter Mundungus, dressed like a smart Cockney, 
but with three days' short, stubbly, yellow beard, in token 
of his haying joined the moustache moyement. He is 
perhaps a little excited, and inclined to talk to himself.] 

My heart misgives me. In our social state 
There's rank disease; yet our attempts of late 
To remedy have only made it ranker. 
Till I doubt which is worse-r-the cure or canker. 
I had a dream, which for a dream, was glorious, — 
Of peace, philanthropy, fraternity victorious. 
Farewell^ I said, those antiquated things, 
Priests, nobles, Three per Cents., policemen, kings; 
Farewell the marriage tie, the awe parental, 
The merchant's profits and the landlord's rental; 
Farewell each law that free desire infringes; 
The world shall move on bran-new patent hinges. 
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Thus did I dream, for this I saw arrayed 

The torch, the dagger, and the barricade, 

And all those agencies of which " the tottle" 

Included Mitchell's vitriolic bottle. 

Yet all in vain ! As I am fate's recorder. 

The world, I grieve to say, pronounced for " Order." 

Order — which means no cure for the disease, 

But simply soldiers' pay, physicians' fees — 

Order, which, if we " wait a little longer," 

Makes old-world principles a little stronger. 

And, to control our aspiration, brings 

The welcome safety of established tlungs. 

Climax abhorred 1 of all our plots and pains. 

Thus no result, no novelty remains : 

Survey mankind from China to Peru, 

Gospel to guano, there is nothing new. 

If baffled Freedom tends her altar fires, 

'Tis only thus 

[An Ex-Tritunyir and ex-expectant President pass before 
Mundungus, inhaling penny piokwicks.] 

Thus only she aspires. 
Seditious eyes, that glare from sunken sockets. 
And hands (not clean) thrust into puckered pockets, — 
These are her legacies, nor these alone 

[A Brougham, containing a certain Russian lady, drives rspidly 
past.] 

There rides the envoy of a northern throne. 
The agent imattached, the go-between 
Of Nicholas and his " cher Aberdeen." 
Her Cossack footman, wheresoe'er she stops, 
Surveys with greedy eyes the glittering shops ; 
Thinks what a place would London be to spoil, 
And grieves that gas has superseded oil. 

[Two Oratorians pass, bracketed more tuo.] 

There go the youths of whom the Pope makes handles, 
To cross their vacant brows and \i^\it t\ift\x cAndles. 
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For such results our patriot brains have toiled, 
For Czar and Pope our patriot schemes are foiled. 
I blush and fear. 

Voice below the pa/vemerU — 

Who fears to speak of '48 1 
Who blushes at the name ? 

Mundtmgus, — ^Who the devil asks so late 1 

Voice, — ^Your servant, sir — ^the same. 

[At these words a paving-stone is slowly lifted, and a head 
appears, gradnally drawing a body after it, which ap- 
proaches Mnndnngns in the approved manner of a Corsican 
Brother, The apparition explains] : — 

I am a noted Constitution-mender, 
A very old political offender; 
I've not a card — my name's Diavolini; 
Pm poniard manufacturer to Mazzini. 

But to expedite matters we will dispense with verse, 
which Alexander Smith has made unfietshionable in 
pa/rtibtis infiddihua. I have heard your soliloquy. I 
sympathise with your lament, and I come to show the 
consolation which awaits you. If you will descend 
with me you shall make acquaintance with some of the 
affiliated. They are not so black as they are painted. 
\MwndunguB hesitates."] The road is not so broad or 
easy as it is described by the moralists ; but a warm 
welcome awaits you at the end. It is a leetle foul, but 
I see you wear galoshes. Don't be uneasy. 

[Mimdwigm^ remembers Mtmdimga and the Mundtmculi; 
but an influence like that of the Ancient Mariner constrains 
him. He descends with his conductor. As his gossamer 
vanishes the paving-stone is self-replaced, and a few minutes 
afterwards, Mr. Wyld, having locked up the Great Globe 
for the night, takes his stand upon the spot, and projects 
a commerdal edition and new arrangement of the stars.] 
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SCENE in.— THE SEWEES. 
[Spirit hv/rries Mundungus along,'] 

Mv/nd. — I don't half like these tunnels under ground ; 
If thaw comes on, or rain descends, we're 
drown'd. 
Spirit, — ^Fear nothing. 
Mwnd, — I'm as firm as any rock — 

But [tmeasUy] hang these rats! — they bite 
like one o dock. 
Spi/rit, — m send them off. [To the Rata,"] You 
Peelites, please to go, 
This is not Downing-street, as you shoidd 
know. 
\Ths Rata take a Wegtrnmater aeioer, cmd 
nm down squeaking.'] 
Mwnd, — ^But what's the reason ) . 
Spirit, — Keason is an Ogress. 

It's quite enough to know we're making Pro- 
gress. 
Mund, — ^That's true I Get on ; we spurn all rule and 
fetter. — 
I wish that Thames, though, smelt a little 
better. 

[Thei/ dive into the river headforemost. 



SCENE IV.— THE SUBTERRENE PANTECHNICON. 

[A cavemouB apartment, dimly lighted, and of invisible 
dimensions. Certain personages in the centre stirring a 
caldron. A depressing influence affects their spirits, as 
is seen by their caudal appendages, which, instead of being 
cocked, are dragging limply in the dust.] 

Fersonage No. 1. 

The spell is incomplete; our old expedients 
Require the presence of aome now in^edienta 
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Personage No. 2. 

t we have sought wherever mischief lurks 
mortal motives or in mortal works. 

Feraimage No 3. 

id all in vain ! But, lo ! here comes Asmodeus, 
s quest successful or his presence odious. 

[Bnter tlM Pamiuae Dmos, witk disteiided podcete and a 
fresh odour of aalphnr, which ptrvadea the apaiimeiii. 
H6 intoDM the following] : — 

Here I am again, mj hearties, 
Bringing aid from various parties. ^ 
First, the flimsier illusions — 
PeeFs " leavings^' — contributions 
Of a set of " Lilliputians"*— 
Shifts of waverers and waiters, 
Purists who collude with Hajters, 
Prudes who can coquet with Satyrs. 
Here are scruples mixed with jobs, 
Holy reveries with Hobbes; 
Gladstone's private macerations. 
While he makes his calculations; 
Molesworth's published annotations; 
Plans to Puseyize the poor. 
Flanked with praises of Tom Moore; 
Smut and Ptolter, Douay Bibles, 
Herbert's scorn and Hayward*s Ubels. 

Here's a boasted bit of wealth, 
Jemmy Graham's "Bill of Health ;''t 



Lilliputians who live upon the leavings of Peel.'* — Article in 
ming Post, attributed to their coUectgue, Lord Palmerston, 
■James Qraham stated at the Carlisle election, that although 
just come from Windsor Castle, he trusted he had neverthe- 
lean Bill of Health. 
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Homage due at Windsor Castle 
Filched away by Wiseman's vassal 
In his compact with Newcastle; 
Here are (scorning partiality) 
Tracts to vindicate " Morality,"* 
Tenders to induce venality : 
Austere rubrics and rascality, 
All in intimate sodality. 

AU, — That's a fine lot, including some "intentions" 

To pave our premises. What more subventions? 

Impositions; Whig traditions, 
Party ethics (cheap editions); 
"Antiquated ImbeciHty" 
Tutoring Whig Juvenility, 
And their most inveterate ha,ters 
Eager to serve " foreign traitors." 
Here are John's reforming fencies 
(Constitutional romances) ; 
Charles Wood's budgets as intended. 
Then as re-re-re-amended; 
Durham letters, Pajial fetters, 
John's obeisance to his betters ; 
All the fruits which make, in short, 
Fit dessert for Bedford's Port. 

Here's a lot I highly prize. 
Words " EnoTTnoua sacrifice ! ! !" 
This should make your brewage rise. 

\CaMron slightly simmers. 
Here's a jest, an ancient " Joe," 
The Plagiarist of course you know. 

AU, — Oh, Bemal Osborne ! Bemal Osborne, oh ! 

\Caldron again subsides. 



Vide pamphlets ** On the Molality oi "W^Ym&Ushi:' 
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Ah, I see, I must deliver 

The best arrows of my quiver, 

Weapons to which other spoils 

Are but play-shafts — ^blunted foils. 

Wrapped in rags of " sacrifice" 

(Hypocrisies in lofty guise) 

Here is fuel for your flame, 

Private truckling — public shame, 

Want of concert — fumbling fear, 

Loss and £ulure &r and near. 

Parties which suspend their action 

Yield priority to &ction : 

Faction, as her fury urges. 

Points her goad and knots her scourges — 

These — ^to sting and lacerate — 

Liberal Jwrg(m ghzing hate. 

Liberal " Progress''^ tempting fate — 

By its efforts ovJt of dais — 

Ertvy ca/rpmg at degree^ 

Licence a/pi/ng Liberty^ 

Crouching Violence parading 

Its pretence that war shall cease, 
Muffled passions masquerading 

In the milh-whUe ga/rh of peace — 
These I bring you, and with these 
Perils and indignities; 
Faction holds the door ajar 
To the J?eG^man, Pope, and Czar. 
Felon cravings, priestly claims, 
Limitless Imperial aims. 
Harnessed for their onward course 
By Necessity and Force — 
These I offer — ^these will tell 
As ingredients of your spelL 
Triple curse, and covert hope. 
Of the i^eci^man, Czar, and Pope, 
End your toil and crown your trouble, 
Make your fia.teful caidxoii\s\3\^^\ 

i2 
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[As Asmodeus throws these items into the flame, it bums up 
suddenly and fiercely. A luminous steam diffuses itself 
over the apartment, which attracts a flight of crimson- 
winged bats, with other ornithological specimens not 
classified by Audubon. The Familiars become excited, 
and, as the caldron boils, perform an eccentric polka to 
this re/raw] : — 

England speed thee to perdition, 
By this spell of Coalition. 

[At this moment Mundungus is introduced by his guide. He 
does not for some instants appear at his ease, but as soon 
as he comprehends the business, he waves his gossamer and 
fraternises.] 

Mundnjmgua. — ^I see where we are ! Hurrah ! Vive 
la Eepub — - — 

Spirit. — Hush, my good friend. Even Bright does 
not venture upon that as yet, — at least before society. 



SCENE v.— LOWEE DEPTHS. 

Voices, — ^Whom have you brought us? You are 
always bringing people hera 

Spirit. — This time, ungrateful wretches, I have 
brought you the People. I found him wandering in the 
middle of the world above, and catching him 'twixt 
night and day, when we had power, I brought him 
down, to spend his New Year's Eve with us. Now be 
hospitable, and amu6e him. 

Voices. — Let him amuse us. 

Spirit. — He will, if you give him time. But it is 
our turn first. Come, what New Year's game have you 
for him ? 

A Voice. — Snapdragons 1 Up, blue fire I 

[Fire begins to rise. 

Mundungus. — Thank you. I have burned my fingers 
enough lately. 
ui Voice. — Call up the young witches for a dance— 
they need not make an elaboiate \A\ieiV>\A. 
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Mwndtmgu8. — Excuse me — ^I have a wife. I admit 
the foolish prejudice, but hope to overcome it in time. 
But I will not trouble the young ladies. 

A Voice, — Give him drink — ^red hot. 

Mvmdfwngus, — ^Accustomed to English port, I fearno 
fire you could proffer. But I have joined the Tempe- 
rance Society, taken an oath not to make a Beast of 
myself (for a sense of duty was of no use), and I am one 
of the Band of Hope. 

A Voice, — Show him the Magic Lantern. 

Mwndwngus. — ^Ah ! anything that combines a union 
of science is welcome to me. 

[WUch music hetvrd — the cha/mber dcvrkena^ and 
a lighted circle appears at one e7idi\ 

A Foice.— The Past or the Future? 
Mundwngua, — Confound old almanacs — the future, 
of course. 

Musio. 

The JoUowing Scenes appea/r as Visions of a PossiUe 
FttJtmre, 

No. I. 

The House of Commons is seen after its purification 
by the Reform Bill of Lord John Bussell. Narrow 
planks, to hold grog and tobacco-boxes, are fitted along 
the tops of the benches; a Jewess sells refreshment at 
the table of the House, and between the speeches walks 
in and out among tiie members, offering oranges. 
Owing to the prevalence of the Manchester clique, a 
resolution has been agreed to that any speaker habitu- 
ally sounding his H shall be considered an aristocrat, 
and expelled. A pugilistic combat is going on upon 
a point of order, namely, whether, as members who 
are married bring their wives to sit by them in the 
House, bachelor members may do likewisa Great 
confusion, but the act works well, in a comprehensive 
se2i£^ 
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No. 11. 

A Maine liquor law having been passed, Mr. Oliviera 
procures its repeal so far as regards very small claret. 
Pitiable condition of the metropolitan viscera, every- 
body "who has tried Mr. Oliviera's remedy for drunken- 
ness walking about, and spasmodically making stem 
resolves. A Provisional Committee of Cabmen is dis- 
cussing an appropriate mode of acknowledgment. 

No. III. 

Philanthropy having discovered that punishment is 
cruel and wicked, the gaols are set open, and the 
criminals placed at liberty. They sing a chorus to the 
tune of one of the hymns which they have learned, and 
declare that such kindness shall not be thrown away. 
Dividing into two bodies, they make thei/r acknowledg- 
ments to Lombard- street and Belgrave-square. A 
brilliant picture, closing amid the fire of the military, 
who are called upon to rectify Philanthropy. 

No. lY. 

Success of Mr.Brotherton*s motion to put the House 
of Commons on vegetable diet. Scarcity of cabbages 
in Covent-garden. 

No. V. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle, the Rev. Mr. Kingsley, the 
courageous Editor of Fraser, and other new lights, are 
seen going out as Pilgiim Fathers to found a colony of 
earnest and regenerate tailors. But Mr. Carlyle be- 
coming offended with the low radicalism of his fol- 
lowers, and Mr. Kingsley with their profanity, the two 
set to work and thrash the regenerate tailors so unmer- 
cifully that the new Sartorian era has to be put off tiU 
further notice. 

No. YI. 

A Jtuasi&TL fieet appears at Portsmouth. Mr. Cobden, 
wlio IS Miniater for Foreign AffiaAia, oawiaea ^ ^<g^ 
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TCw gliiA guns to be thrown into the se& and hastens to 
reoeive the Russian Admiral The Russians disembark, 
- the British Flag is taken down, and the double eagle 
hoisted, the Foreign Minister remarkiDg that it is 
childish to think one bit of calico better than another. 
The Russians plunder Portsmouth, and, on a gentle 
remonstrance from Mr. Cobden, hang him, and proceed 
on their first stage to London. 

No. YII. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer makes a public 
renunciation of Protestantism, and tries to enter three 
monasteries at once; but, it being explained to him 
that this time only one course is open to him, he is dis- 
gusted, recants, and offers to become one of the open- 
air preachers. But his first sermon lasting nineteen 
hours, he is dismissed, and finally becomes a clerk in 
the South Sea-house. 

No. VIII. 

Exhumation and translation of the bones of Lord 
Aberdeen, and his worship at Moscow as an English 
saint. 

No. IX. 

A phantasmagoria of knouts, vitriol-bottles, daggers, 
rosaries, and Progress generally. 

MwndwnguB to Spirit, — Enough ! Let us go. I re- 
gard your possible Future as an instalment of the 
People's rights, which will decrease their balance against 
destiny. 



SCENE VI.— VANITY FAIB. 

[The fair is crowded. Umfonns, military and diplomatic, 
are seen mingling with the latest feminine fashions, and 
with yarious clerical garments, from the golden yestments 
of a cardinal to the most approyed M.B. Oxford waist- 
coats. Music of an exceVieiiit 0[isxwX«(. )a *^&isi^ ^vs^^ 
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ooeaaonanj separate, booths are seen^ licensed for the sale 
of flapdoodle of all kinds— political, literary, fashionable, 
diplomatic, religious, artistic, philanthropic, and general. 
The wares are eagerly boaght ; the sellers remain, chuck- 
ling — ^ihe buyers go away delighted with their bargains.] 

MuKDUNOUS amd Sfirit en^. 
A Bwnd ofPoliiiicicma comeforwa/rd^ 

Chobus. 

Mark our union, — ^who shall sever 
Colleagues linked by such condition 1 

Sure, incarnate Humbug never 
Showed as in our Coalition. 

First Pel, — Tm. the Bussiah's tool and agent. 
Second Pol, — I detest him like the deuce; 

Tlwrd Pol, — I admire a priestly pageant, 
FovHh Pol, — I don't see religion's use. 

Fifth Pol, — Tm for giving to the masses 

Thousands more of secret votes. 

Siosth Pol, — I believe them stupid asses, 

And would stop their bawling throats. 

Seventh Pol, — Tm for letting loose the Bed Man, 

Flooring all the ancient powers; 

EigfUh Pol, — ^I believe, and ofb have said, man, 

Smash thm^ thrones, you peril ours. 

TutU, — Yet we all unite like brothers; 
What is bolder than our face) 
Every man his hobby smothers 
In that gilded blanket — ^Plaoe. 

[A gigantic image of Humbug is drawn into the midst of the 
Mr, and a procession is formed, which parades round and 
round it. From time to time an individual steps out to 

lay an offering at the feet of the Idol. The Earl of A 

Bacriicea his consistency *, the Duke of A , his inde- 

pendmoe; Mr, O ^^Im ibeoloj^cslNwra^^ax'^ .'tt. ^ 
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hii lUdioaliinn ; Lord C ^ the intereftf of Edc^abcI ; 

Mr. B. , Mveral \md jokat; Mr. K , a cooked 

bat and feather ; Mr. M , a dagger ; Mr.C-- — , a mob 

repatatioii; Lord J. R ^ aJew'i-harp, ko. ^.] 

Chorus Kenewsd. 

How good, and how wise, and how happy are we ; 
How enlightened, how noble, how proud, and how 

free! 
To the (Renins of Humbug, supreme and sublime, 
Our voices in one common anthem shall chime, 
A"'^ our '* Sacrifice" steam till the ending of Time. 

[Thunder, and the Idol Humbug suddenly totters; and, 
swayed to and fro fur a moment, fiJIs with a terrifio 
eraah.] 

THB TBRBBSTRIAL GENIUS APPBARS OYBRHBAD. 

Ayaunt imposture, and Impostors all I 
Head your own future in your idoFs £eJ1, 
At length a Potoer this nuisance to abate 
I thus commission as I now create : — 

Give Truth her due— mark Folly as it raves — 

And lash alike its Bullies and its Slaves. 

Smite the false chains by which convention binds 

The feeble herd of undisceming minds. 

Speak plain — strike hard — straight downright Eng- 
hak knocks 

In the old &shion — ^frank and orthodox. 

Abjure sly Bitterness in tortuous phrase, 

Diluted Malice or half-hearted Praise. 

Uncloak HyjKKsrisy, strip off Veneer, 

Make falsehood shrink as from Ithuriel's spear. 

When Pigmies chuckle and Prigs coalesce. 

And English scorn requires an English dress, 

Bemember to what end I dedicate 



^t Inss* 
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SEVEN REASONS 
WHY THERE NEVER CAN BE ANOTHER DERBY MINISTRY. 

1. Because the Yiceroyalty of Lord Eglinton was 
the most popular Gk)yermne]it in Ireland since the 
Union. 

2. Because the Court of Chancery was completely 
reformed. 

3. Because the Militia, for the first time, was suc- 
cessfully established on the voluntary principle. 

4. Because our foreign affairs were so conducted that 
a cordial understanding was maintained both with 
Russia and with France. 

5. Because our rights to our American fisheries 
were effectually vindicated. 

6. Because a fleet was prepared and manned, to be- 
come a source of perplexity to the present Cabinet. 

7. Because the interest on Exchequer Bills was 
reduced, while those securities were, at the same time, 
maintained at a high premium. . 



[Jaituabt 21, 1S54.] 

THE ROYAL SPEECH AS THE PREMIEB 
PREPARED IT, 

(But as instantly rejected ign>ominioutly,J 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I AM happy to meet you again. I should have assem- 
bJed you earlier, but that my l&inia\«r& 'Wi^ lisA. \m6Al 
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Bufficient time to prepare their attacks upon the 
honourable member for Bucks. 

I am sorry that Mr. Disraeli*s intrigues have in- 
yolyed this country in a war with Russia. It was 
partly Lord Malmesbury^s £9iult, too, for, if he had not 
evinced so much willingness to be Mends with the 
Emperor of France, Russia would not have been 
jealous, and would have accepted the abject apologies 
Lord A.berdeen would have been happy to proffer. 

I receive assurances of friendship from all nations 
with which we are not at war, and, but for the mis- 
government of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his colleagues, I dare say no qualification would 
have been necessary. 

I regret to state that my august sister, the Queen 
of Spain, has not been successful in rearing her last 
baby, a result due to the malignity of Mr. Disraeli, 
who dislikes children. 

I am sorry to be compelled to say that I must now 
support the Turks against the Russians. However, I 
find some consolation in the affair at Sinope, and in the 
belief that the Turks are being beaten in Asia. Our 
admiral has been ordered to take the worst side of the 
Black Sea^ and, under Providence, we hope that our 
ships will be disabled from injuring the vessels or for- 
tifications of Russia. The whole war is Mr. Disraeli's 
doing, as will be explained to you. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The criminal ambition of Mr. Disraeli has compelled 
us to engage in war, and therefore you will have to 
vote more ships and more men. You will clearly un- 
derstand that my Ministers are in no way to blame 
for this. 

The estimates which will be laid before you have 
been framed as carefully as possible; and, if Mr. Disraeli 
abstains from picking holes in them, I dare say you 
will find them satisfiu^ry. 
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My Lobds and Gentlebcen, 

In remitting you to the work of an arduous session, 
which will be rendered still heavier by the unjust hos- 
tility of the member for Bucks, I have every con- 
fidence that you will remember the great difficulties 
under which the present Cabinet came together, the 
awful sacrifices of principle and character they were 
glad to make for the good of the country, and the great 
services they have rendered by their financial skill and 
diplomatic tact in preserving the prosperity of this 
country and the peace of Europe. 



[Februabt if 1854.] 

LORD ABERDEEN. 

We have had occasion before this to notice the 
deportment of Lord Aberdeen in the House of Lords. 
It is not becoming his station, or that august assembly. 
Though not a rhetorician, we expect from a leader of 
a House of Parliament a phraseology which at least 
shoxQd not be rude, and an old diplomatist ought at 
any rate to be able to veil his excitement. On Tuesday 
night Lord Aberdeen absolutely called the Earl of 
Derby " a fellow !" He even condescended specifically 
to attack this journal, and speak of " his honourable, 
and perhaps right honourable, calumniators in The 
Fresar 

Now, it is not very likely that Lord Aberdeen should 
know anything of the writers in this joumaL He 
knows as much about them, probably, as he did of the 
intentions of Prince Mensch&off, and of the resources 
of Turkey. It matters little what may be the 8t<Uu» 
of the writers in this paper. Its influence must depend 
upon what is found in its coluxnna, and on that alone; 
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and its success has been oooasioned by tbat alone. It 
is written to uphold the Oonsenrative cause, to vindi- 
cate the true principles of English party, and, by 
imparting to the public authentic information, to assist 
them in forming accurate judgments of matters of 
State, on which their prosperity may depend It is 
written to calumniate no one; nor would there be any 
necessity to have recourse to malicious misrepresenta- 
tion if we wished to impress upon the country, as we 
do wish, that Lord Aberdeen is an unsafe, incapable, 
and dangerous Minister. A simple narrative of his 
long, though, comparatively speaking, obscure, career 
would suffice for that end. 

But the "calumny** appears to be a statement in 
The Press that Lord Aberdeen is the author of the 
treaty of Adrianople. Certainly, we do look upon the 
treaty of Adrianople as the sure consequence of the 
policy pursued by Lord Aberdeen when he was Secre- 
tary of State in 1829, and we are not singular in that 
opinion. It is not merely general, but universal. But 
then his Lordship says tiiat he was, in 1829, only the 
exponent of the policy of the Duke of Wellington, 
who was then Prime Minister, and therefore respon- 
sible for what occurred. The impression which Lord 
Aberdeen attempted to convey to the House of Lords, 
that he was merely the organ of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and that there existed between him and that illus- 
trious man a complete understanding on Turkish affairs, 
is, we regret to say, not correct. It was far other- 
wisa How Lord Aberdeen, with the recollection of 
the private engagement that he entered into with 
Count Matuszevich as to the blockade of the Gulf 
of Enos, which would have starved the Turkish army 
at Adrianople, and other similar matters, and which 
the Duke violently forced him to repudiate, could 
have made this declaration in the House of Lords, is 
marvellous ! 

Lord Aberdeen is indignant that he is described sa 
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the tool of Rassia, aud to proTe his independence, vows 
that he has, when Secretary of State, written very 
"acrimonious" despatches against that Power. Secre- 
taries of State ought never to write "acrimonious" 
despatches. This proves too much. There is no 
quantity of " acrimonious" despatches that Kussia will 
not digest, if they be accompanied by blockades of 
Enos and treaties of Adrianople. If the letters of 
Lord Aberdeen to the " foreign conspirators," who are 
his correspondents at Paris and elsewhere, had been a 
little more acrimonious as regards Kussia, af^irs might 
have been better, nor should we have Count Meyen- 
dorff at this moment stating in the circles of Vienna 
that the first idea of the Menschikoff treaty was given 
to the Emperor of Kussia some years ago by Lord 
Aberdeen himself. 

But there is another "calumny," and that is, that 
Lord Aberdeen is the tool of Austria. We do not 
exactly know who said this; not ourselves; we rather 
believe a present colleague of the noble Thane. They 
must settle it between them with other phrases. Loni 
Aberdeen knows nothing of Vienna " these forty 
years." A very few years ago, however, he was proud 
to tell the House of Lords that he had been brought 
up at the feet of Gramaliel, and for all that he knew of 
politic lore was indebted to Prince Mettemich. This 
frequent boast used to make that illustrious Minister 
smile. "Lord Aberdeen," he was wont to observe, 
with serene irony, "says he is my pupil; there is, 
however, I believe, sometimes a difference between 
pupils and professors." 

For nearly half a century Lord Aberdeen has been 
connected, in a certain sense, with public affairs; and 
he has failed in every great enterprise in which he has 
embarked. He talks largely o^ his relations with the 
Court of Vienna forty years ago. The improper favour 
of Lord Castlereagh saved him from being recalled 
£^m that scene of adion. ^lecV^ Vj t\\& Duke 
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of WeUington to deal with the Turkish difficulty 
in '28-29, his labours concluded with the treaty of 
Adrionople. He boasts of being the founder of the 
entente cordiale; it terminated with the Ch&teau d*Eu 
and the Spanish marriages. Lord Aberdeen, with the 
aid of '^ foreign conspirators,** then got up an elaborate 
impeachment of Lord Palmerston. The speech of Lord 
Aberdeen on that occasion, which should have been 
the greatest effort of his life, is the most signal &ilure 
on record Finally, this sage Minister tries his safe 
hand at Turkish politics again, and after a year of 
Yacillation and incapacity, confuses all Europe, and 
perhaps involves his coimtry in war. We assure Lord 
Aberdeen that, in treating of his conduct and career, 
there is no necessity to have recourse to calumny. 



[Febbuabt 4, 1854.] 
AFFECTING INTERVIEW 

BMTW J I BK THE EARL OF ABERDEEN AND BARON BRUNOW. 

SoENB. — The Embassy, Chesham-plaoe. The Russian 
Ambassador's boxes are ready packed, and he is 
smoking a cigar and waiting until it is time to drive 
down to the train. A knock is heard. Enter hastily 
the Premier of England. 

The Premier. — ^Ah ! Fortunately, or shall I say 
providentially, I am in time. 

The Babon. — For once, Trum cher, yes. Shall I put 
out my cigar ? I know you don't like tobacco. 

The Premier. — By no means. I don't like it in 
the Foreign-office, but here it seems natural and proper. 
Besides, it is not in the hour of parting that one could 
ask a friend to deny himself a comfort. 
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The Babon. — ^As your Byron says — ^you have heard 
of Byron, eh, my travelled Thane ? — 

*' Thej tell me 'tis decided. We miut part 
Well, be it 80, and I most not repine-^ 
I hare no further claim on your young heart." 

Ha ! ha 1 ha 1 i 

The Fremirb {/ainily), — ^Ha 1 ha ! I am ^^ad that 
you keep your spirits up, niy dear Brunow. For my- 
self^ I confess that this is a painful moment for- me. I 
not only lose the pleasure of your sodety, and the ad- 
vantage of the kind hints you give me as to the feelings 
of our Imperial friend, but I see in this movement the 
completion of the overthrow of all my hopes and plans. 

The Babon. — JEteceive, my dear Aberdeen, the 
assurance of my profound respect, ha ! ha 1 But, 
setting aside my natural sorrow and agony at losing 
the pleasure of your society, I see anything but the 
overthrow of my hopes and plans^ and so you must ex- 
cuse my shameful levity upon this trying occasion. 
However, a friend should be ready to make sacrifices 
of his feelings, and so we will look as melancholy as 
you please. 

The Pbemieb. — I shall trust to your setting my 
conduct in a true light where you are going, Baron. 

The Babon. — It seems to me, my good Mend, that 
your conduct is in a fidr way of being set in a true light 
wherever anybody is going. But you know you may 
rely on me. But — ^halt ! Ha ! well thought about. 
What was that you said in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday about your having written — I forget — your 
having written against Bussia in the — ^the most — ^lach- 
rymose style 1 

The Pbemieb. — Not lachrymose — acrimonious, I 
said. 

The Babon. — ^What is the word 1 I don't know it 

The Pbemieb (aside). — I am glad of it. Why, it 
meajia searching, accurate, strictly inquiring — and all 
tliat a little — a very little sharpened, you ^efe. 
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The Babok. — ^In short, spiteftd 9 

The Premtkr. — Well, common minds put that in- 
terpretation upon it ; but there is a non-natural sense 
in which you may also regard it — anyhow, you compre- 
hend, it can mean nothing hostile in the present case. 

The Babok. — Mj good friend, my master justly 
says that we think of what a man writes, and not of 
what he means. So, you, in your place in the Lords, 
ple ad guilty to having written spitefully against Kussia. 
WeU, I shall do my best for you, but it is not an easy 
task. 

The Pbekiee. — ^Yes if you consider one thing. 

The Babon. — ^That you are heartily ashamed of 
what you have done. Of course I shall say that j but 
yon hare had to be ashamed so ofben. 

The Pbkmter — But I do not mean that. Consider 
how much more unkind to Russia it would have been 
if I had endeavoured to write in her favour. 

The Babok. — ^Ha 1 ha 1 Tou are quite spiriltuMiy 
my dear Aberdeen, and what you say is true enough. 
I think I can promise you pardon on that score. 

The Pbemieb. — ^You make me happy ; as happy as 
1 can be xmder the circimistances. But {(igUated) to 
think that it should come to this — ^that I, and my 
Ministry, should have to turn you out of house and 
home-— it is too much. {Overcome.) 

The Babok. — Calm yourself, my dear man ; all is 
for the best. 

The Pbemieb. — ^Yes, that's your blinded fatalism. 
You continentals have no religion. But it is the com*- 
fort of a more enlightened believer like me to know 
that all is not for the best, and to be as miserable as 
possible. 

The Babok. — ^Let me administer all earthly comfort, 
then, my distressed' man. Be you assured that I am 
not going away one moment sooner than is agreeable to 
my master and myself. We have done our work) and 
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gained our time, and probably, by this, Kalafat has 
fidlen. Does not this console you, my Aberdeen ? 

The Premier. — But why coidd we not have kept 
the peace? 

The Baron. — ^AU your own fault that we did not. 

The Premier (greaMy pertwrhed). — Oh, don't say 
that — please don't. I who have made every sacrifice to 
prevent war, even to the getting the honour of the 
country into a mess, out of which nothing will extricate 
it, except 

The Baron. — Out with it — we are friends. 
Except 

The Premier. — Except a battle, in which — don't 
let us talk of such things. 

The Baron. — ^Why not? In which the English 
ships shall send a dozen of ours to Locker David — 
what is it your tars say ? With all my heart. We can 
afford to mourn for a fleet, but not for honour. But 
why did you play fast and loose with us 9 Why did 
you make me think that we might do as we pleased, 
and then leave us to discover that it would not do ? 

The Premier. — If it had depended on me ! But, if 
you will have the truth, I did not understand the 
feelings of the country on the subject. That's the fact. 

The Baron. — ^With that, my Mend, comes another 
fact, as it seems to me, namely, that the country might 
with advantage change her Premier for one who does 
understand her feelings. 

The Premier. — I have heard the remark before. 
But now let us lay aside our grievances, and not part 
in any state of ill-wilL 

The Baron. — My dear old man, there is nothing of 
the kind. If you like I shall write you a certificate, or 
testimonial, saying that you have served us well, and 
to the best of your limited abilities, and that we are 
guite satisfied with you. 

The Premier. — Ah I Don't tnake ^okes — it augurs 
& melancholy state of miind. 
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The Babon. — Yours do, my friend, I admit That 
joke about the Qame of Brag* was what may be called 
stunning — ^was it received with shouts of laughter? 
The papers do not say so, but you have taught us not 
to rely on the papers. {Looks at watch,) £h ! (calls.) 
Is the earria^ at the door ? 

A Sbbvant. — Ready, your excellency. 

The Baron. — ^WeU, my dear friend, it is a case of 
adieu and good bye. I shall, I assure you, look in the 
journals with sincere interest, to watch your j)rogress, 
and particularly to sec by what sort of blunders in 
oratory you will try to efface the memoiy of your 
blunders in diplomacy. I am anxious to get home, for 
I have some capital stories to tell the Emperor. I am 
charged, of course, with your best homage. So now 
&rewell, my old Acrimonious — ha ! ha 1 {ExU.) 

Thb Pkemier {inelancholy). — Such is life ! How 
vain are our hopes ! Happiness is fleeting ! Judge 
nothing until the end ! Everything earthly is mutable ! 
All is not gold that glitters ! A bright morning often 
ends in a rainy evening ! Nothing in this world is 
oertain ! {The noble earl utters several hundred otiier 
oonmumpkices until he is disturbed by tJie charwoman, 
loho wishes he would go, as she wants to begin cleaning 
doom the house. The tux) old ladies look angrily at each 
other, a/nd then the Premier goes out.) 



A NEW BEADING. 

When hoary Gordon stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that Czars betray, 

What charm can soothe his melancholy, 
Or chase the fumes of pique away 1 

* The Earl of Aberdeen observed, * ' that nothing was to be gained 
in diplomacy by the game of *brag.'" — Debate on the Address in 
the Mouse of Lords, Jarmar^ 3\, lft5\. 

1L% 
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The only course his shame to cover, 
To terminate his testy whine, — 

The course by which he least would suffer,- 
The "best of three'* is, — ^to resign. 



SEQUENTIiE INEDITJE. 

E.E0I0NE Boreali 
Terdl Septentrionali, 
Servorum Imperator 
Nicolaus dominatur. 

Fines ille jam majores 
Ardet esse largiores. 
Ergo petit excitare 
Bellum ssevum mHitare j 

GrsBCum amat Christianum, 
Fortum odit Qttomanum, 
Ita mittit gravem ofiam 
Byzantinis Mensohikoffum. 

Grandis iste Senioris 
Mentem quatit, sed majoris 
Erant verba sociorum 
Quam minatio Kussorum. 

Yirgwm, acmdU hie legatus 
Sseva multa comminatus, 
*Jecur tamen sustinebat 
Abdul Medjid qui regebat. 

" Prius se visurum^o^/i 
Dixit esse hunc legatum, 
Quam sic insultare Turcis 
Furem vellet dignum furcis.' 

• Pecker^ 
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GsBsar autem Kussiamm 
Impeiator hio totarum, 
SimuL atque comperifiset 
Statam rei qui fdiaset, 

Ducem yooat atque viroa 
Ad pugnandum nempe miroi^ 
Jubet hoe tranaire flumea 
(Ita enim velle numen), 

Arva Ueta Moldavorom 
Occupare, Hospadonim 
Nullo loeo numerare, 
Sed priyatum sestimare. 

Qu» cmn ita essent &cta 
Kegione hie subactft, 
Vis Turoorum exardebat; 
Nisi bellum nil manebat. 

Cumque turba Barbarorum 
Istrum venit ad sonomin. 
Pasha fortis Oltenitzam 
Omar ivit^ et funestam 

Plagam manu vehemente 
Hosti dedit iusolentL 
Terga vidit Kalofata 
Haud decor^ fugam data. — 

Sed Sinope sinuosa 
Facta plorat lacrymofsa; 
Qua Turcorum parva classis 
Fusa jaoet tignis quassia. 

Tali strage taudem motus 
Etiam tardus iste Scotus^ 
^' Tempus ait vim parare, 
'Ne&a hoc non possum stcMre/* 
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Jam Napoleon Ludovicus 
Classem misit ad Beicos. 
Jamqne Tela dat per undas 
Nigri maris ecce Ihmdas. 

Venit dies, Imperator, 
Quo tu belli fdlminaior 
XJt tarn prorsus oommereris. 
In SBtemum confUnderis 1 

Daemon alter, atque nome9" 
Idem tibi fiat omen^ 
A.b excelsis jam dejectus 
Poenam luit ima veotus 

Inter sulfur et bitumen^ 
Yetus iste, malum numen ; 
Hujus stirpis tu propago 
Perfidelises imago! 



We are informed that by the last courier ^ St. Peters- 
burg the Premier sent, as an affectionate present to his 
friend the Czar, "GoUins's Ode to Pe«w5e," and Mrs. 
Chapone " On the Government of the Passions." 



[March 4, ISU.] . 
THE SUSPENDED REFORM BILL; 

OR, HOW TO GET LIBERAIi OONSpSQUBKOBB VBOVi^ COVSSRYATITB 

PRISOIPLES. 

Written by wa Eminent SuUesman at aUmewhen he did not expect 
that Friend Bright would have behaved so badly. 

Come, spirit of Cobden, — come, genius of Bright, — 

Assist the last move ('tis, 'pon honour. Finality) 

Of a Statesmaji who fain would appear to do right, 

JBut who fears it wont pay to do rii^^ mt^Sate^. 
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Come teach me a trick (none can teach ifc*so well) 
Which shall tickle the gentry and favour the cads, — 

Shall neatly distribute the oyster and shell, 

Bamboozle the Tories and strengthen the Kads. 

'Tis proved by statistics of country and town, 
Population and members compared in a table, 

That the seats for the towns must be sadly cut down. 
Or the " Tutor's Assistant** denounced as a fable. 

Old Cocker himself would the contest decline, 

If, by way of challenge, this problem were chosen. 

By proportion to prove, " As six millions to nine. 
Is two hundred and odd to exactly twelve dozen." 

To solve the dilemma, suppose we declare 
Against giving mere multitudes weight and authority; 

And, the balance of power to adjust and repair. 
Give forty-three seats to the county— minority. 

No matter how parties are balanced, no matter 
How trade, agriculture, or cotton-mills stand, 

Population our basis, at random we'll scatter 
Our seats for minorities over the land. 

Just think how the plan will astonish the clowns, 
And Liberals rejoice in the fruit of our bounties ; 

Eight Tories returned by the few for the towns. 
And forty-three Bads by the few for the coimties. 

Two principles thus, which, divided and single. 
As foes to King Mob, all true Democrats shun. 

Like our own Coalition, shall bear when they mingle 
Good Kadical oflfepring, thus blended in one. 

Yes ! put them together, the few and the many. 
Two terrible truths we no longer shall dread — 

They'll swallow each other, like cats of Kilkenny, 
And Moonshine and Lion may bury the dead. 
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THE STATE "LITTLE-GO.'' 

We have been fevoured with a specimen of the ex- 
aminations proposed by her Majesty's CommissionerB 
in furtherance of their scheme for placing the Civil 
Service upon a new academical basis ; and as a matter 
of course we give them the desired publicity, for the 
sake of the future Under Secretaries, Tidewaiters, 
Precis Writers, Light Porters,Framers of Treaties, Ac- 
countants, Twopenny Postmen, &c., to whom they are 
intended indifferently to apply : — 

^^ Prdvmimary testimonials of cka/racter and hodHy 
health'* will be required, with satisfiwjtory answers to 
the following questions : — 

Health. 

Has the candidate been properly vaccinated? 

Has he graduated through the hooping cough, 
measles, &cJ 

Is he addicted to " Cockle's Antibilious"1 

Can he stand a course of Dr. Beid's ventilation with- 
out influenza or rheumatism? 

Could he drink two glasses of the proffered " Oli- 
veira" port without a sensation of colic? 

How does he sleep? 

Is his appetite good? 

How o^m does he have his hair cut ? 

Morals. 

Is he in possession of a latch-key? 

Does he carry a cigar-case? 

Did he ever succumb to the stimtdus of devilled 
biscuits? 

Does he play at any games besides chess and 
draughts? 
Does be read BeWa Lift ? 
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Has he ever been to the Derby? 
Did he throw at the snuff-boxes? 
Has he visited the Poses Plastiqnes? 

Assuming that the answers to the above questions 
are satisfaotoiyy the proficiency of the candidate in 
olassies^ mathematics, moral philosophy, history, juris- 
jnndence, political economy, modem languages, political 
and physical geography, d^c. &c,, will be tested by such 
questions as the following : — 

Classics. 

Was it a privilege of the Civis Romanua to quit his 
post without notice and resume it without explanar 
tion? 

Can you state an instance in which any distin- 
guished '' Athenian" was baffled in his cultivation of 
the olive branch for his neglect of the Goddess of 
Wisdom? 

How does the learned commentator Cobdenius ex- 
plain the passage in the Eumenides commencing 
" TVTTTovfTi" — ^they strike? 

Would Thersites have been silenced by a post in 
the Greek Admiralty? 

Mathematics. 

A point is that which hath no parts — ^illustrate from 
the points in Sir Charles Wood's speeches. 

Prove that a right line is the shortest between two 
given points, and apply this to the line taken on the 
Eastern question. 

Algebra. 

Given C. A. B. to find W. K. when the latter has 
no address in the Ked Book. 

Modern Lanquages. 

Translat-e " beau role.^^ 

What is intended by leaving aaa. «iVj *' iaoicft" ? 
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Give an example in which " ce cher — ^ means only 
" this stupid—" 

What is the German for " foozle," and the Russian 
for " acrimonious" 1 

Moral Philosophy. 

Define conscience. 

Account for its exclusive possession by the followers 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. 

Explain its inconveniences. 

Discuss the points of casuistry suggested by the case 
of Dowling V. Sadleir. 

Political Economy. 

Prove that the most conscientious of mankind may 
buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. 

Show the bearing of this principle upon the Irish 
export trade. 

History. 

Describe how the stream of history was wasted until 
it was employed to turn the mills of Manchester. 

Show that Hampden bled in the field and Sydney on 
the scaffold for the representation of a Whig minority 
in the counties. 

What were the consequences of Sir W^ter Raleigh's 
introduction of tobacco, as illustrated in the History 
of Lord Clarendon 1 

Political and Physical Geography. 

State the circumstances which led to the late dis- 
covery of the Parana and its -tributaries by the present 
Cabinet. 

Adduce instances of the exaggerations of former 
geographers as to the presumed distance between 
JDowning-atreet and the Vatican. 
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Qive proo& of Mr. Gladstone's statement at Man- 
chester, that the Ottoman empire is a geograpical 
anomaly. 

Law. 

Can you plead " the general issue" to a note dated 
"Vienna"? 

J. K. and Co., London, gave a bond to K. C. and Co., 
Manchester, that they would draw a bill to a ** large" 
amount in favour of the latter. They drew the bill, 
but keep it locked up. When sued upon their bond, 
are they at liberty to enter a stet processtis ? 

A firm of Cabinetmakers avowedly sells all its goods 
at an ''enormous sacrifice." Is this evidence of a fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy? 

Is conspicuous failure " the ndo in Shelley's case"? 

The candidate will be further required to write a 
letter on a given subject, as for example : — 

From Lord A. to his Excellency Baron B. 

" Your Excellency will convey my humblest sub- 
mission to his Imperial Majesty, and assure him that I 
have exerted my utmost acrimony to connive at his 
beneficent designs, but having been foiled by the sinister 
comments of certain writers in TIte PreaSy and in con- 
sequence committed to a war, my only desire now is 
to resign and prostrate myself at the feet of his mag- 
nanimous compassion. I accompany this pain^il tri- 
bute with a keg of Loch Fine herrings, which his 
Majesty may digest without the fears of Mithridates." 

Further instructions to candidates may be published 
as occasion requires. 
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EPI6BAM. 

In days when Kome's old greatness stood. 
He who had shed his £Either's blood 

Met with an awful doom; 
Tied in a sack from heel to nape, 
With cock, with serpent, and with ape, 

The water was his tomb ! 

So Aberdeen in kindred fix 
(The parricide of politics. 

The Russian's friend) we see; 
In Coalition sack, with Grseme, 
The serpent — Johnny, bantam ^ame— 

And Osborne — sii^eth he ! 

Mastial Junior. 



[Masoh 11, 1854.] 

THE SECOND READING OF THE REFORM BILL. 

(From the Times of Friday, the 28th April, 1854.) 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 
The House met at four o'clock. 

NEW MEMBER. 

Mr. John Mitchell, the new member for an Irish 
borough whose name we could not catch, took the oaths 
and his seat. He was looking exceedingly well after 
his residence in the New World, and was warmly con- 
gratulated by Mr. Lucas, Mr. Duffy, and other mem- 
bers of the Brigade. 

PETITIONS. 

Petitions were presented by Sir John Shelley, from 

himself, praying that he might be appointed Leader of 

tlie Mouse; by Mr. Locke limg,iroisi'\na c»Tia\»\feQL<2jnte^ 
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that there may be no more eldest sons permitted, but 
that all children shall be bom at once; by Mr. Hemy 
Berkeley, from Bristol, that it may be felony for an 
elector to say how he voted ; by Mr. Fagan, from his 
constituents, that half the Protestant biehops may be 
excluded from the House of Lords, and the same num- 
ber of Catholic Bishops substituted; by Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, from himself, that the street Punch may be put 
down, for imitating his gestures when addressing the 
House; by Mr. Eich, frx>m himself, complaining that 
when he speaks more than two hours the reporters cut 
him short; by Mr. W. Williams, from Lambeth, pray- 
ing that the Speaker's mace be sold, and the produce 
applied towards liquidating the National Debt ; and by 
Mr. Brotherton, from a number of ladies, praying that 
the House will rise every night at ten o'clock, and on 
opera nights at half-past seven. 

NOTICES OP MOTION. 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore gave notice that on an early day 
he should move to repeal all the existing laws whatso- 
ever, and substitute for them a code of his own making, 
to be called the " Code Phillimore," which would settle 
the country at once and for ever. 

Mr. Bright gave notice that he should shortly move 
for leave to bring in a bill to disqualify any person 
possessed of any land whatever from voting at elections. 
{Hear, hea/r.) 

Mr. Milner Gibson gave notice of a resolution to the 
effect that all taxes ought to be charged upon the 
landed property of the country. 

Mr. Cobden gave notice that he should call the 
attention of the House to the present unequal distri- 
bution of the land of the country, with a view to its 
being equally divided among the population. 

QUESTIONS. 

Sir John Pakington asked whether any news had 
lately been received from the Baltic fleet? 
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Sir James Graham said that he did not know. 

Lord John Manners inquired when the Savings 
Bank Bill was to be brought in? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he could not 
say. 

Mr. Napier inquired when the bills for consolidating 
the law would be discussed? 

The Attorney-General replied that it waa impossible 
for him to state. 

Mr. Disraeli asked whether any explanation could 
be given as to the alleged encounter between the Bus- 
sian and the imited fleets in the Black Sea? 

Lord John Bussell said that if the fleets had met 
they had most likely fought, but he was unable to fur- 
nish further particulars. 

THE REFORM BILL. 

On the order of the day for the second reading of 
this bill, 

Lord J. Russell said : Sir, I rise, in puisuance of 
notice given so far back as the third of March last, to 
make a motion upon the subject of the Beform Bill. 
Sir, my opinion of that Bill is, that it is the very best 
bill which was ever introduced into this House. 
("jETeor, Aear,"/ram Lord Falmerston.) That bill, sir, 
as it appears to me, does away with all the imperfec- 
tions of our electoral system, and restores our constitu- 
tion to that state of perfection in which it was intended 
by Providence to be exhibited to the world. It is, sir, 
Tinnecessary for me to remind the House that this is 
the month of April, but I do so to show that precedent 
is strongly in favour of the course which I shall pro- 
pose. The great Lord Somers is well known to have 
preferred the month of April to any other month in 
the year for considering important changes ; for he says, 
" You are then betwixt cold and heat, and, as it were, 
in a temperate clime, best fiitted for sober thought." 
Mr. Fox had a great respect iox A^gncii, N^VasSli/Ya. ^ioa 
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humorous and playful manner which endeared him to 
all his friends^ he described as ''a brick of a month;" 
and Lord Grenyille is known to have thought so well 
of April that, when he was informed by his valet that 
April had come in, he immediately gave his tailor an 
Older for new leather breeches. Therefore, sir, in asking 
the House to consider this bill, I am fortiiied by the 
most illustrious names that have slied a light uix)n the 
roll of time. I admit, sir, that there are ceilain rea- 
sons which woxdd seem to dictate a postponement. In 
this bill, among other changes, we give a vote to any 
person with 50L in the savings bank. But, as my hon. 
Mend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not ready with 
his Savings Bank Bill, it appears to me that it might be 
undesirable to proceed with this part of the question. 
Again, we give votes to graduates, but, with the excite- 
ment of the Oxford Reform Bill before us, we can 
hardly discuss this with advantage. Then we give a 
vote to the payer of 40s. income tax, but, as this tax is 
now doubled, it may be a question whether we ought 
to trouble a man about voting, when his mind is full of 
the dLQiculty of raising the money for the collector. 
Next, sir, we proposed to give members to Chelsea and 
Kensington; but the excitement among the Chelsea 
pensioners in regard to the war was so great, that pos- 
sibly we should not introduce the political element into 
the district, especially as Cremome Gardens are now 
open. Again, sir, we make it unnecessary to pay up 
rates and taxes ; but I need hardly say that with a war 
expenditure in hand we need every stimulus which can 
tend to bring in the money. These, sir, I own are five 
reasons which might induce me to think that the bill 
had better not be proceeded with at the present time, 
and I doubt not but that they will be found of the same 
cogency and weight as those upon which I originally 
based my argument that the measure ought to be dis- 
cussed, and as those upon which, three weeks later, I 
rested mjr conviction that it ougloLt xlo\., B\si>^%\£^ti!kaY^ 
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is another point of view from which the bill must be 
regarded, and this is the paramount claim which my 
own consistency has upon me. The biU is my own — 
in common with many other Heform Bills, and as I 
shall be the only person injured by its suppression, I 
claim a right to treat it as I please. For considera- 
tions best known to myself, I propose then to withdraw 
it. (Lovd cheers.) 

A SUBJECT FOR THE PR^-RAPHAELITES. 
Sib James Gbaham blessing the Baltic fleet. 



[Maroh is, 1854.] 
AN ODE OP HORACE. 

FR];ELT TRANSLATBD, AFB DEDIOATBD to THB HOUSl ov ooxwovs, 
BY THE FIBST LOBD OF THE ADMIBALTY. 

Book II., Odb 19. 
** Bacchnm m remotis carmina rupibus Tidi dooentem." 

'Neath the Ee/orrrCs protecting shade, 
By Bacchus fired, a speech I made 

(Let not my &ult be chided) ; 
Great Pam sat listening in the chair. 
And Dudley Stuart, with pricked-up ear, 

At t'other end presided.* 

Hurrah for wine! elate I said; 

It cheers my stomach, prompts my head. 

And fills me with orations; 
Yet spare me, Bacchus, while I speak, 
And grant no words of folly leak 

From Cabinet potations. 



* Nymphasque diBoesi^«&, c^ «iT£na 
GapxipedTuii Batyrorum Msa\Aft. 
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Thee Pll extol, Charles Napier, thee, 
Seaman^ of speech erewldle too free 

On public men and laoney ; 
Soothed by our feast, how changed thy note, 
The wine glides gently down tliy tliroat, 

And from it words of honey.* 

Him too, thy partner of the war, 
I'll sing our second naval star,t 

Dundas, the dread of Bruin ; 
Sing how Whig wisdom sends Whig valour 
Against the land of hides and *^ taller," 

To threaten no light ruin. 

Two barbarous seas shall own our powers, 
SebastopoFs and Cronstadt*s towers 

At once shall feel our stormers ; 
Our tars, Munchausen-like, assail 
The Bussian Bear at head and tail, 

And both the flints " Keformers." 

On, Napier, on ! I bid thee brave 
The E/Ussian fleet, the Baltic wave, 

To flght, and not to parley ; 
To face the Bear's devouring jaws, 
And show the British Lion's claws,J 

I send thee (Bravo, Charley !) 

Though Bussell deem thy dauntless heart 
Wanting in valour's better part, 
A chiefs most useful talent. 



* Vinique fontem. . . . 

.... atque trunois 

Lapsa cavls iterare mella. 
f Fas et beatse conjugis additum 

Stellis hoDorem — 
li: Ehsetum retorsisti leonis 

Unguibuft- 

L 
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I, on the contrary, commend 
In peace or war my gallant Mend, 
Nor less discreet than gallant.* 

Long since, by favouring breezes borne. 
Our fleets have graced the Golden H<Mii,t 

Our Premier cries peccavi; 
And Pachas, kindling at the sights 
Have wagged thedr horsetails with delight. 

And haUed the British Navy. 



[Mabch 25, 1854.] 

THE SECRET MEMOBANDUM. 

In the year 1844 the Emperor of Russia visited our 
country. An estrangement having i^en -taken place 
between England and Prance, his Majesty deemed the 
season appropriate for the advancement of a long 
cherished project, and he seized the opportuniiy of per- 
sonally accomplishing it, with the co-operatiofe of an 
English Minister, between whom and the Oourt of St. 
Petersburg there had existed for "diirty years relations 
of extreme confidence. That Minister was Lotd Aber- 
deen, then Secretary of State in the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Assuming the speedy dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire, his Majesty wished to induce England to join 
with Russia and Austria in the arrangements, which 
the new distribution of territory would require, without 



* Non sat idoneus 
.... ferebare, sed idem 
Pacis eras mediusque belli. 

f Awreo comu deconmi. 

1 Leniter att6i«iiB <sKvidKm« 
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the conoarrenoe of France. Then, as on subsequent 
occasions, the Emperor desired neither treaty nor pro- 
tocol — all he wanted was an engagement between 
"gentlemen;" and therefore, of course, "secret and 
confidentiaL** 

The Emperor succeeded in his first o]>ject. By the 
advice of Lord Aberdeen, he addressed himself to Sir 
Bobert Peel and the Duke of Wellington. His Grace 
was always favourable to the Kussian alliance. Sir 
Robert Peel, full of tarifis, was entirely governed, with 
respect to external politics, by Lord Aberdeen. It was 
definitively settled in 1844, between the Emperor of 
Eussia and the English Gk>vemment, that the partition 
of Turkey, when it became necessary, should be trans- 
acted by Great Britain and the two Imperial Courts 
without France. 

Having obtained this great result, the next point of 
the Emperor was to precipitate a state of affairs in 
Turkey which should justiiy its partition. The means 
were ready; they were t^^ofold; for success, their ap- 
plication only required the sanction of England. These 
two courses were— firstly, to interfere in the govern- 
ment of Turkey under *' treaties from the engagements 
of which the Porte has a constant tendency to extricate 
itself reckoning on the mutual jealousy of the 
Cabinets;" secondly, to vindicate " the interests of the 
Christian population of Turkey." 

England, under the influence of Lord Aberdeen, 
agreed, in 1844, that both these courses should be open 
to Bussia without creating " jealousy ;" in other words, 
that Bussia should prepare the anarchy necessarily pre- 
liminary to partition. And the Emperor quitted 
England with a conviction often repeated by him, and 
shared by Lord Aberdeen, that the Ministry of Sir 
Bobert Peel would last as long as the Ministry of Sir 
Bobert Walpole. The policy of Catherine was theie- 
fore virtually accomplished. 

On his return to St. Peteiab\xr%> ^<b ^Saa^^swst \ssr 

l2 
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stnicted Count Nesselrode to draw up a Memorandum 
embodying the understanding arrived at during his 
recent visit, and forward it to Baron Brunnow, accom- 
panied by a private letter from the Emperor to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which he begged that if any inaccuracy 
were found in the document it might be coiTected ; but 
that, if approved, the Memorandum should be accepted 
and preserved as "the key of the relations between 
Bussia and England." 

The Memorandum was accepted as that "key." 
Lord Aberdeen, we understand, decided that it should 
not be registered among the ordinary papers of the 
Foreign-office, but that it should be preserved among 
the most secret archives of the State. We have reason 
to believe that a note was drawn up describing the cir- 
cumstances under which the agreement had been 
arrived at, and that it was expressed in that note that, 
whenever a change of Administration took place, the 
retiring Secretary of State should personally deliver 
this secret Memorandum to his successor. This will 
explain a somewhat common expression of Baron 
Brunnow to his most intimate friends during the last 
anxious months of his residence among us. His Ex- 
cellency was in the habit of saying, " I am tranquil so 
long as Lord Aberdeen is Minister. The Key of the 
policy of the two countries is in his possession — ^the 
Emperor will never depart from it." 

The speedy and sudden overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel baffled all the plans of the 
Emperor. His Majesty was one of the " foreign con- 
spirators" who, according to Lord John Russell, worked 
with Lord Aberdeen to destroy the Whig Ministry. 
They did their best, but failed. When Lord Falmerston 
was at length driven out, it is said the Emperor had 
great hopes of Lord Granville. That delicate flower 
was, however, nipped in its bud. Lord Malmesbuiy 
was, we have reason to \)elieve, sounded, but the at- 
tempt was never repeated. At \eii^i^ Vxi Qt\^ \a 
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secure peace and Parliamentary Reform, Lord Aber- 
deen unexpectedly became First jMinister; and the 
news had scarcely reached St. Petereburg befoi'e the 
Emperor, with an excitement hardly dignified, sends 
for Sir Hamilton Sejmour, and recura to the policy of 
the Memorandum of 1844. 

Our respectable and astounded Envoy, who was not 
in the secret, seems to have thought he was making 
vast discoveries when he imparted his trembling con- 
jectures and hesitating siispicionn to his principals. 
Although about to quit the office, which he occupied 
only for a few weeks, it fell to Lord John Bussell te 
notice the first ovorturea His Lordship, probably 
after consulting with Lord Aberdeen, who knew the 
Secretary would soon be relegated to " national educa- 
tion," indites a well-sounding, historical despatch, in 
which, without repudiating partition, he remarks, with 
some naivete, " that there is not as yet sufficient cause 
for intimating to the Sultan that he cannot keep peace 
at home, or preserve friendly relations with his neigh- 
bours." 

To console, however, the Emperor for this slight 
difference of opinion, and to prove his own competence 
for the office he was about to relinquish. Lord John 
recommends the Emperor to confine himself at present 
to ^^ that protectorate over tlie Christian subjects of the 
Porte, no doubt prescribed by dtUy and sanctioned by 
treaty!'^ 

And this is the protectorate that we are now going 
to war to resist ! 

But, before the ink is well dry of this master-stroke, 
a more congenial spirit holds the pen of the Secretary 
of State. Lord Clarendon, acting, as he has throughout, 
under the immediate directions of Lord Aberdeen, 
loses not a moment in putting affairs in order. Lord 
John, without knowing it, has arranged the pro- 
tectorate, i. e., the means of preparing for partition. 
Lord Clarendon devotes laia eii^T^"e& \»^ ^^^ ^^"a^sst 
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theme. As liis predecessor modestly hinted that the 
Sultan could yet preserve " law and order," Lord Cla- 
rendon, the moment he is in office, and only a few 
dajB afber Lord John's despatch, desires the Queen's 
Ambassador, in his famous instructions, to tell the 
Sultan that he can preserve neither. And, having 
laid this foundation, renews the secret or partition 
correspondence with the Emperor, expressing how 
charmed he is with the " generous confidence" of Ids 
Majesty, and " how gladly they comply with his wish, 
that the subject should be ftirther and frankly dis- 
eussed." The only fiiult he seems to find with the 
Emperor is, that his Majesty has done little towards 
solving the real difficulties, by merely stating what he 
will not consent to in dealing with the " heterogeneous 
materials of the Turkish empire." This is a " salutary 
impulse." 

It is but fair to the Emperor to observe, that his 
Majesty seems to have been the first who threw some 
cold water over the partition portion of the Memo- 
randum policy. Affairs did not turn out as ripe as he 
had anticipated. The Montenegro dispute blew over. 
It was evident that the Emperor was content in having 
revived the first portion of the scheme ; and that, for 
the moment, he intended to confine himself to the 
furtherance of the second. So he told Sir Hamilton 
fairly that Menschikoff was at Constantinople with his 
demands (compensation of the Greek Church and ob- 
servance of violated treaties, " from the engagements of 
which the Porte has a constant tendency to extricate 
itself, trusting to the jealousy of the Cabinets"), that 
he would not be " trifled with," and that " if the Turks 
did not yield to reason they should to force." All this 
was in complete agreement with 1844. No wonder 
the Ministry agreed to the Vienna note. 

One of the many imprudences which Lord John 

JRuBsell periodically commits waato euocuse the Emperor 

ofJRuaBia, of " dupHcity " and to «\^gEDa.^s»\Jfckfe <s»v)i^^\ 
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of hiB affiurs as " fraudulent** It was this stigma wliioh 
led to the publication of these scandalous despatches, 
which no wise statesman would have authoi*ised. They, 
at least, prove the frankness of the Emperor of Husaia, 
both as to his ulterior designs and his present iutou- 
tions. But they prove more. They prove not merely 
connivance on the part of the Prime Minister of tills 
country, but complicity. How is such a man to uury 
on a war which is to baffle designs of which he is an 
accessary! 



AN EPITAPH 

WHICH MAT BB WRITTEN IN ▲ SCOTCH KIBKTAKD. 

Hebe rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A Thane to Menschikoff and Co. well known ; 

Britannia frown'd at his unhappy birth, 

And foreign influence claim*d him for its own. 

His " rdfo,'* with its complicity, was clear ; 

Heaven did a recompense as clearly send : 
He plotted with the Czar for many a year, 

But sold himself, and finally his friend. 

"No further seek his frailties to disclose, 
Nor heed the web " conspiracy" has spun : 

The " secret letters" his intent disclose. 
And he lies here — detected and undone. 



[Apbil 1, 1864.*] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

A, — The Editor of The Press is particularly obliged 
by the public mention of his journal in another place. 



* See Debate in the Houae of Lorda of this data* 
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but until the applicant is discharged from the service 
of his " old friend" it would be impossible to employ 
him, however zealous, to cany an advertising board 
between Argyle-street and Westminster. 



"THE QUEEN OP THE MAY." 

If you are not waking earlier, old mother Aberdeen, 
This will be the shortest session <nj(iat ever yet was 

seen; 
And instead of our debating till an early autumn day, 
The Queen may prorogue us in May, mother, the Queen 

may prorogue us in May. 

Of all the pompous measures that were promised from 

the Throne, 
Even too confiding Joseph sees you cannot carry one ; 
You dare not bring on your Oaths Bill, your Reform 

is in Schedule A, 
So the Queen may prorogue us in May, mother, the 

Queen may prorogue tis in May. 

The Poor Law Board fights the Home-office, and while 
Irish members vow 

That, like Cato, their " Baines and antidotes are both 
before them now," 

They consider your Bill as great a cheat as is your con- 
tract hay. 

So the Queen may prorogue us in May, mother, the 
Queen may prorogue us in May. 

Gladstone might play at finance again in the way he 

played before. 
And ^^ abortive" toys might coat us eight hundred 
tbouaand more; 
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He*s a talkative hoy and a pious — ^but we might have 

less to pay 
If the Queen would prorogue us in May, mother, if the 

Queen would prorogue us in May. 

Garrett is settled by the lift which Ordnance jobbing 

gave,* 
But Stonor " will come back again with sxmimer o'er 

the wave;" 
So to give Newcastle time to think what the devil he 

can say, 
Let the Queen prorogue us in May, mother, let the 

Queen prorogue us in May. 

Graham, grown sober partially from his late Pall-Mall 

carouse, 
B[as explained a bumper at the Club by a thumper in 

the House; 
And Palmerston has recovered his health, disappointing 

Sir George Grey, 
So the Queen may prorogue us in May, mother, the 

Queen may prorogue us in May. 

You are kept (in office) by the Whigs, you have plunged 

us in a war, 
Ungay deceiver ! by your anile flirtings with the Czar ; 
So lest Spooner move to suppress you, who so far from 

virtue stray. 
Let the Queen prorogue us in May, mother, let the 

Queen prorogue us in May. 

A. S. 



* S. S. Garrett, a practising conyeyancer, promoted over the heads 
of ten senior clerks ! 
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[April 8, 1854.] 

"THE PRESS" AND LORD ABERDEEN. 

We have received an authoritative commniiication 
from an individual, who "desires to be described" as 
" one competent to make a statem^ent with respect to the 
secret Memorandum of 1844." 

This communication refers to a speech delivered in 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Aberdeen, on 
Friday, the 31st ult., in reply to a leading article 
"which appeared in this journal on the 25th of the same 
month. 

Our correspondent states that the description of the 
secret Memorandum, as "the key of the relations 
between England and Russia," was not contained, as 
stated by us, in a private letter from the Emperor of 
Russia to the present Prime Minister of England, but 
in a private letter addressed by Count Nesselrode to 
his Excellency Baron Brunow, then Russian Minister 
at the Court of St. James'. This letter our correspon- 
dent assures us he has the best reasons for believing 
was communicated to Lord Aberdeen, and he cannot 
doubt that a copy of it must exist in England. 

Our correspondent adds, that there is no other por- 
tion of the article in The Press which he is prepared 
to question, and which article, in his belief, " conveys 
an accurate picture of a diplomatic transaction, that 
was not only intended to be secret, but the secrecy of 
which, until this year 18o4, had been successfully pre- 
served." 

So much for the " malignant misrepresentations" of 

The Press newspaper, which the Prime Minister of 

England deemed it his duty to denounce in the House 
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of Lords, and attempt to refhte in detail, on the most 
solemn occasion on which a senate could assembla 

We beg to inform Lord Aberdeen that no statesman 
in this country was ever injured by " mali^ant min- 
representations." No public man in England was ever 
written down by calumnies, though it has been often 
tried. But, on the other hand, authentic stateiuenta 
cannot be refuted by denouncing them as " malignant 
misrepresentations." Truth will have its way, even if 
its victim be a Minister of State. Some ten months 
ago, when the possibility of war first crossed the public 
mind, and the cue was first given to the Government 
runners and organs to inveigh against the duplicity 
and violence of Russia, we ventured to express, in these 
columns, our surprise at these expressions on the part 
of the Government, inasmuch as we had the best 
reasons for believing that Lord Aberdeen had been 
privy, from the first, to the designs of the Emperor of 
Russia, and had approved them ; and that, at the com- 
mencement of the year (1853), there had been an un- 
reserved communication of the intentions of Russia to 
her Majesty's Government. Last May that, too, was 
a " malignant misrepresentation ;" it was more — ^it was 
" absurd," and came from " a quarter not seriously to 
be noticed." But the " malignant misrepresentation" 
so much attracted the attention of the public that it 
became necessary to notice it. So a circumlocutory 
contradiction was, at length, ventured on in the prin- 
cipal Government organ, which, while it assailed our 
statement, did not condescend to mention our name. 
What is thought of that "malignant misrepresentation" 
now? 

During the whole of last summer and autumn The 
Press newspaper continued to make " malignant mis- 
representations." When the Government organ con- 
gratulated the country that the Menschikoff ultimatum 
was accepted, we maliciously denied the statement i 
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when we were assured that the affair was "a mere 
diplomatic imbroglio," and that "all would soon be 
settled," we maliciously asserted that, on the contrary, 
" the present prospect was that war would break out^" 
When we were amused with the rumours of conciliatory 
measures, and that Austria had been engaged effectually 
to interfere, we maliciously maintained that the Rus- 
sians would pass the Pruth. 

In the same spirit of deliberate mischief we warned 
the country of the diplomatic conspiracy, which had 
resolved, either in the shape of Vienna notes, or Turkish 
propositions, that the Russian ultimatum should in 
spirit be adopted; and in December last, when we 
were again officially informed that the long-protracted 
settlement was at hand, we announced that we had 
authority to state that " the part of Russia was defini- 
tively taken, and that part was war." In short, there 
has been no limit to the spitefulness with which, 
during our brief existence, we have laboured to obtain 
authentic information on the Eastern question for the 
British public. We actually published the final in- 
structions of the Emperor of Russia to MM. Kisseleff 
and Brunow before they reached the Courts which 
those Ministers were commanded to quit, as well as 
the orders sent out to the allied Admirals as to entering 
the Black Sea. We were even so malevolent as to 
throw some light on the mission of Count Orloff at a 
moment when our contemporaries had agreed that 
nothing was known on the subject. 

The consequence of all this evil disposition has been 
that our journal, in ten months, has obtained a circu- 
lation larger than many of its contemporaries which 
have flourished twice as many years; and that the 
newspaper which a short time back was not even to be 
named by the Government organ, when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to impugn its authentic statement, 
has now its articles replied to in detail by the Prime 
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Minister in his place in Parliament. Might not all 
this induce Lord Aberdeen to suspect that " malignant 
misrepresentations" was only a splenetic misnomer for 
" inconvenient truths?" 

On Friday, the 31st, also, Lord Aberdeen, not for 
the first time, insinuated that he knew the writer of 
the article in The Press ^ or, as he calls it, "the source" 
from which it emanated. Now this is very foolish. 
With his dreadful exposure about young Mr. Astley 
still fresh in everybody's recollection, one would have 
supposed his lips would have trembled at venturing on 
similar conjectures. As we have had occasion to say 
before, it matters nothing who are the writers of The 
Press, Newspaper articles are the most self-relying 
of all conceivable things. They depend only on their 
own qualities, and their influence rests on the informa- 
tion they offer, the views they promulgate, and the 
manner in which these are expressed. The articles in 
The Press which have excited the ire of Lord Aberdeen 
have been written by various persons, and there is not 
one among them who would object to sign his name to 
his observations, if the custom of this country per- 
mitted it. The custom of this country does not permit 
it, as is well known to Lord Aberdeen and the large 
majority of his colleagues, who have been, and are, 
themselves habitually anoDymous writers, both in poli- 
tical and general literature. At a moment when so 
much is at stake, the writers of The Press believe that, 
in attempting to throw some authentic light on trans- 
actions of great importance, and on the chai*acters and 
conduct of the principal actors on the scene, they are 
ftdfilling an oJ0&ce not unbecoming gentlemen and the 
subjects of a free monarchy. Of these subjects, no 
matter by what means, the Earl of Aberdeen is now 
the most eminent ; and, in our opinion, it is an eleva- 
tion highly pernicious to the country. Since Danby 
there has not been a more dangerous Minister. With 
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an affectation of honesty, and an owl-like prudence, lie 
IB, in fact, an unprincipled and reckless man, while, at 
the same time, he is altogether destitute of those bold 
views and those large emotions which sometimes 
accompany and mitigate an unscrupulous selfishness. 
The unhappy war in which Europe is now involved is 
entirely owing to his becoming Prime Minister. It 
is Lord Aberdeen's war. At the moment he was 
appointed First Minister he was prime councillor of 
the principal intriguers against the Emperor of the 
French, with a secret understanding with the Emperor 
of Kussia. These are the antecedents which have 
produced the present hostilities. R-ussia advanced not 
only because Lord Aberdeen waa Minister, but because 
it was well-known to Nicholas that Lord Aberdeen 
was personally hostile to Napoleon. Nor was any 
attempt made to remove this impression, even when 
Prince Menschikoff was menacing at Constantinople. 
On the contrary, England took that opportunity of 
publicly refusing to co-operate with France! And, 
notwithstanding the Emperor of Kussia, at the begin- 
ning of January, spoke of France to Sir H. Seymour 
in exactly the same language as that of the secret 
Memorandum of 1844, not a step was taken to dis- 
abuse his mind. Lord Aberdeen continued to accept 
his Imperial Majesty's compliments about the "salu- 
tary impulse" he had given to the British counsels, 
and the " heau rdle" he was playing in keeping Prance 
isoleef* — although he had received overtures from the 
Emperor of Kussia months before to revive the parti- 
tion plan of 1 844, and although he knew the condition 
of that project was the exclusion of France from the 
transaction. It is the exposure of these delinquencies 
that makes Lord Aberdeen wince under the articles of 
Ths Press, and occasions him those sleepless nights of 
which he complains to the House of Lords. 
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THE DOCTOR. 

▲ LITTLB HISTOBT Of ▲ OIBTAIN *' BIOBBT OO&EBSPONDEHOK." 

Thb Doctor sits in his cabinet chair, 

Dr. A , Dr. A ; 

In his better days they called him " oe cher," 
But now he's the worse for wear and tear, 
And grown like an antiquated bear, 

Gaunt and grey — gaunt and grey ; 
There's a dubious Je ne soda qwoi in his air, 
And he mutters moodily — Is it a prayer? 
Or what does he muse on? That's his affair 

Who shall say? Who shall say? 

He takes out a letter — ^he reads it o'er; 
He has read that letter ten times before. 

Why does he shudder and start? 
It's an old friend's letter — a worthy soul — 
Who suggests to himself a new " beau r61e :" 

Then why is he sick at heart? 
He rises and paces the chamber; still 

He recurs to this passage here — 
" Doctor, your patient is very ill ; 
Doctor, you know I am down in his will ; 
And if you could — -just one lUUe piU — ^" 

To tell the plain truth, that's queer. 



The townspeople wonder that he, whom they knew 

So lusty and jolly, is sick; 
He was given to smoke too much, it is true. 
And he drank sly drams, and, between me and you, 

With the fair he was greatly too thick. 
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But still 'twas a singular thing in its way 

To hear of his wasting so day after day, 
And to read in the papers each mom 

The bulletins which old Doctor A 

Drew up, as the knowing people say. 
His coming demise to forewarn. 

Could they have look'd behind the scene, 

And read the prescriptions to keep him placid, 
" Double doses of henbane and prussic acid," 

'Twould have opened their optics, I ween. 

Dr. A himself (the presumption is fair) 

Would not at the club have retained the chair, 
And, while there were guests enough and to spare, 
Would not have been asked to dine with the Mayor, 

And have dipp'd in the turtle-tureen. 

If the patient got better, as patients will. 
In spite of draught and sedative pill, 

Who is to bear the blame? 
He who prescribed, or those in the hall 
Who into the slop-pail emptied all 

His prescriptions as they came. 
The Undertaker, who unawares 

Was brought to the patient's bed. 
To his great surprise was kicked down stairs, 

And (horribile dictu), instead — 
All the private letters of Doctor A 

By the patient's friends were read. 
How foolish to leave them in the way, 
Or let them see the light of day, 

Before the sick man was dead ! 

Doctor A: is indignant — ^he cannot tell why 

His name's to be put in the Hice a/nd Cry; 
And he frowns a diplomatic frown ; 

And in his own chamber he sulkily mutters 
That " scurrilous" people are running him down, 

And chalking opprobrious words on his shutters. 
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But the little dogs laugh, and the little boys chafi^ 
And the townsfolk say he's too touchy by half, 

For they've caught him at shameful work ; 
And his deeds they compare with the doimrs of Hare 

(Referring JHarJld Burke), ^ 
Crying, " There goes the Doctor — 
Qmetus-conooctor — 

Who wanted to hocus the Turk." 

Doctor A , Doctor A , at your time of day ; 

Men don't wish to press you, whatever they say; 
So unscrew your doorplate and go away. 

Boulogne is pleasant at this time of year, 
And Paris at Easter is pleasanter still; 

Brussels is cheerful, and not too dear; 
Even Calais is better than rentonville; 
For, Doctor, if you are nearly sped, 
And you " have one foot," — where you truly said, 
The wheel of destiny you can tread 

Is not the wheel of the Mill. 
If you go away into foreign parts, 
You may turn to account your foreign arts, 

And connive at what you please; 
If you buy feJse calves, and powder your hair, 
You may stand behind an Emperor's chair; 
And if you are wise, 
In this partial disguise, 

You may feel again at your ease. 
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PEACE IN THE BALANCE. 

AN IMAQINABT DRAMA FROM BOOHDALS. 



''As regarded peace, he (Lord Palmerston) believed that there 
were some things for which it might be sacrificed, and calamities 
which were worse than war. But Mr. Bright reduced eyerything to 
a question of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and if this country were 
menaced with invasion he would make out an account, putting on 
one side what his Government would ask as contribution for defence, 
and on the other what an invading army would spend at Manchester, 
and let the balance decide him." — Lord Palmerston* s Speech on 
the War Debate^ Zlst March, 1834. 



Scene. — Mr. Bright's counting-house. That honourable 
gentleman is discovered surrounded by account-books 
of various enormity. He has just finished checking a 
balance-sheet before him, and closes a huge folio with 
an enormous bang. 

Mr. Bright. — ^Not so bad; and I clear four thousand 
pounds more than this time last year. What a fool, 
what a besotted ass a man must be to deny that the 
country is in a state of unexampled prosperity ! I really 
have no patience with such idiots. Four thousand 
pounds. {A knock.) Come in. 

Enter Mr. Cobden. 
Ah ! Richard. 

Mr. Cobden. — How are you? I say, have you got 
a newspaper] None of the London papers are down 
this morning, I hear. Some smash, I suppose; and 
yet it is odd they should all be missing. 

Mr. Bright. — I — ^to tell you the truth 

Mr. Cobden. — ^Not if it is disagreeable. 
Mil Bright. — Do I ever tell disagreeable truths? 
But the fact is that I was busy, and forgot the paper. 
(CbOif,) Obadiah ! 
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Enter a Clerk. 

Where is the Times newspaper? 

Obadiah. — Truly, I know not. Thee hast not 
had it? 

Mb. Bright. — I should not ask thee in that case. 
Ascertain. [Exit Obadiah. 

Mr. Ck)BDEN. — I see what you have been at. Totals 
look tidy, eh? 

Mr. Bright {hurnbly). — ^We must not be elated by 
these things, but still less must we mm*mur. To you, 
as a friend, I may say, without boasting, that a iigure 
of eighty with three noughts, is not a bad figura 

Mr. Cobden. — Eight, eh? Come 

Mr. Bright. — ^Whither? I have simply asserted a 
fiwjt. Will you deny it? Is eight a bad figure? 

Mr. CoBDEN. — Yes; when he takes a place that don't 
belong to him. Two, I fancy, is nearer the mark. 

Mr. Bright. — ^As you will. I am content with my 
portion, and my lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

Re-enter Obadiah. 

Obadiah. — There are no papers in the town. 

Mr. Bright. — Say, Obadiah (that is, if it be so), 
that thee art informed there are none. It is impos- 
sible that since thee went out thee couldst have searched 
and learned the fact of thine own knowledge. Who 
told thee? 

Obadiah. — ^The station-master. 

Mr. Bright. — Repeat his exact words. 

Obadiah. — At thy bidding, not at mine own wilL 
He said that not a single d — d paper had come down, 
and that I might go 

Mr. Bright. — Stop. It was not for him to give 
thee permission to go anywhere ; so omit that as im- 
pertinent and irrelevant. Telegraph to Smith's, 
Strand, London. 

Obadiah. — I did so, judging that would be thy 
order. 

k2 
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Mr. Bright. — ^Have they replied? 

Obadiah. — No ; for the wires are all cut. 

Mr. Cobden {starting up). — The deuce they are 
Where? 

Obadiah. — ^Without reference to the first part of 
thy speech, I reply to the second. Close to London. 

Another Clerk rushes in, much agitated. 

Clerk. — Sir, gentlemen, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, 
O, sir! {pants for breath.) 

Obadiah {calrrdy). — It would seem that thou art 
as it were perturbed, John Bradds. I know that thee 
didst expect that the wife of thy bosom would shortly 
increase the list of thine olive-branches, yet, me- 
thinks 

John Bradds. — Olive-branches be hanged! It's 
nothing to do with the olive-branch now. — It's war — 
slaughter — carnage — ^murder — killing — slaying — and 
spifiicating. Houses in flames, cannons roaring, and 
bayonets running in I don't know where. 

Obadiah. — I do, if thee wert attacked, for thou art 
of a cowardly disposition. 

Mr. Bright (dubiously). — Thee hast taken the 
pledge, I have heard, John Bradds. 

John Bradds. — ^And kept it. O, don't fency I am 
tipsy. The Bussians have landed, the bloody-minded 
Bussians ! 

Mr. Bright. — Don't call them by bad names — they 
may win. But where do you get your news — ^thy 
news — ehl Out with it. 

John Bradds. — They landed at Margate in the 
night, and hid themselves in the bathing-machines 
until morning, and then they stormed the town, ate 
all the candles, and set off for London by the train. 

Mr. Bright. — ^It is a dreadfully slow one, and would 
give time to the Londoners to escape. 
John Bradd8. — ^No, for tb^ey ^pncked the engineer 
^jth pikes, and made him drive tvmovi^^* 
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Obadiah. — Like unto Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 
who 

Mb. Brioht. — Hold your noise ! Well ? 

John Bradds. — ^London is theirs — ^the Queen has 
fled to Norway, Prince Albert fought splendidly, but 
was taken prisoner, and is sent off to St. Petersburg in 
silver fett^s. Colonel Sibthorp kille<l fifteen with his 
own hand, but, stopping to make a s|)ecch on the sub- 
ject, was knocked over by a cannon ball. The editor 
of the Advertiser nearly saved the capital by rushing 
into the enemy's ranks and reading his aHiclcs to 
them, but he was sabred by an emissary of the T'uiiea; 
and 

Mr. Bright {impcUienUy). — I want to know what 
the Kussians are going to do. Confound the lighting 
men ! 

John Bradds. — They are in full march for these 
parts, having heard that all the fsustory chimneys are 
made of gold. They will be down by the 2.35 train. 
A loud voice is Jveard loit/umt. 

To arms, boys — ^to arms ! All you clerks be off to 
the Town-hall, where you'll find guns and swords; and 
now where's the master ? 

Mr. Bright. — Here, Mr. Mayor. (Loudly.) The 
first who stirs I discharge. 

A shoiU of defiance, and a rushing out. Enter the 

Mayor indigna/ntly. 

Mayor. — What ! stop them from defending their 
wives and families, their household gods ! 

Mr. Bright. — Dtm't talk like a heathen, will you % 
Obadiah, where are you going 1 

Obadiah. — Truly I shall solicit a weapon termed a 
musket, and from a window known to myself I shall 
send a small sphere of lead into the stomach of the first 
Bussian who gets out of the train. 

Mr. Bright. — Stop, I tell you ! 

Obadiah. — ^Verily, I will not stop. Hoorah ! Selah I 
(Btbshes off.) 
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John Bradds. — ^It occurs to me that I have a second 
cousin in Glasgow, who has a bad cold. It would 
show family affection did I visit him in his sickness. 
My wife can follow — ^when she is well enough. [JSodt, 

Mayor. — Now, gentlemen, come, come ! I have 
sent off a strong body of navigators to pull up the rails, 
and we shall have all the viaducts blown up in half an 
hour. The militia have turned out, but I chiefly rely 
on barricading and firing from windows. Come and 
get guns. 

Mr. Cobden. — You see I am only a visitor in the 
town. Would it not be taking a liberty for me to 
defend it ? 

Mr. Bright {who is writing), — And six is fifty-four, 
and seven is sixty-one, and eight is sixty-nine — and 
take forty-three — ^yes, I'm right. Mr. Mayor, we wonJb 
defend the place. 

Mayor. — ^Wont defend it ! Are you mad 1 Why, 
the very children are taking up arms. 

Mr. Bright. — They had better go to school. But 
as we are not children, but men, it behoves us to be 
rational. So for blowing up your viaducts and spoil- 
ing your railways, I can only say that, as a director, I 
will bring an action against any man who does it. You 
had better provide accommodation for the Bussians, 
have plenty of food for them, and litter down the church 
with straw for their horses. 

Mr. Cobden. — And assemble the women, and let 
them go out and meet the soldiers, singing a hymn and 
carrying refreshments. 

Mayor. — Can I believe my ears ? 

Mr. Bright. — ^Look here, Mr. Mayor. I can't say 
I expected this invasion, but I see nothing very for- 
midable in it unless we make it so. Let these men 
alone, and give them all they want, and I believe, 
making allowance for their neglected education, you 
will £nd them decent people, li ^ou ^^t, you will 
put the town to a great expense, «eA %& \)ttfci ^«^ 
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revenge themselves we shall all be losers. But if we 
receive them as Mends, they will buy our goods and 
promote commerce, and here is my hasty calculation. 
Suppose 20,000 Russians are coming, and each man 
spends only a shilling a day among us, there is a thou- 
sand pounds, and now if you multiply this 

Mr. Cobden. — Just so. In that case you will have 
a large sum of money circulating here, and in the 
meantime humanity will be delighted to see civilization 
gradually producing its effect upon these Cossacks, and 
amalgamating them with ourselves. 

Mr. Bright. — Adding, Bright, the interest on the 
money 

Mayor {in a terrific rage). — Treason, treason ! Down 
with the Queen's enemies ! And as you two are about 
two of the worst, down with you ! [Draws a ColCs 
revolver^ hut the honourable mernbera for Yorkshire a/nd 
Ma/nchest&r jv/m/p out of window amd escape, a/nd the 
Mayor rushes off to head the defenders of the town,) 



[April 22, 1864.] 

THE BURIAL OF LORD JOHN'S BILL. 

Not a sigh was heard, not a funeral note. 
As the bill to its ending was hurried; 

Not a member was called on to cheer or to vote,- 
For the bill was but born to be buried. 

He buried it darkly, at dead of the night, 
The House to his purposes turning; 

By the struggling smile of the Northern Knight, 
And the cheek of Sir William burning. 

Slowly and sadly he laid it down. 

With a brief and a broken story ; 
A tear he shed, and he moaned a moan, 

Then left it alone in its g\oTy. 
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No useless coughing could clear his breast, 
"No promise or precedent bound him; 

He ruefully stood as a mark for jest, 
With his coat reversed around him. 

When sadly his heavy task was done, 

And the clock struck the hour of adjourning, 

And they heard the carriaajes one by one 
The comers rumblingly turning, 

Coldly they talked of his bill that is gone. 
And o'er his new hash they upbraid him; 

But little we reck, since he's left it alone, 
Of the reasons or fears that swayed him. 



[Mat 13, 1854.] 
A DREAM OF THE AMBASSADOR'S BALL. 

Before me rose last evening late, 

In life and lustre seeming, 
The splendid crowd of Albert-gate, 

In plumes and jewels gleaming. 

And chief amid the brilliant press 
One group I marked advancing, 

Each placeman in his proper dress, 
In proper orders glancing. 

Their Premier came the first of all. 

As like the ghost of Danby 
(Ere foreign favour wrought his fall) 

As two such people can be. 

Another, as in hxce we see. 
Assumed a costume later. 
The famous Diddler'a gacb, ^\i'eti ha 
For '^tenpence" aaked^ke^^iX^t. 
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A third in Burleigh's bugles strode, 

And shook his head so knowing, 
'Twas clear his hopes were " all abroad," 

Where all his wits were going. 

But, overtaxed, my cheated sense 

At length my slumber banished ; 
I muttered, " want of confidence !" 

And all my vision vanished. 



SKETCHES FOR THE 

"PORTRAIT GALLERY HANDBOOK," 

OP THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

AVTEB THE MAKNEB OF THAT PUBLICATION. 



President of the Council, (Russell) Lord John. 

[Great of mind, though small of stature 1 — Repealer 
of the Test Act, and brother of the Duke of Bedford 
— ^wears liberal principles and a broad-brimmed hat — 
anti-popish, anti-protestant, anti-church, and anti- 
dissenter — "has been" representative of Stroud in 
England, Bandon in Ireland, and Tavistock somewhere 
in the temperate zone ; " has been" Prime Minister, 
and a member of the congregation of St. Paul's Knights- 
bridge, but never arrived at the dignity of Church- 
warden — ^wrote a grand history, called ^^ Don Carlos^'' 
and a work of fiction, entitled the " Life of WUlia/m 
Lord Russell^ also a Letter to the Bishop of Dv/rhamty 
for an account of which see Hansard passim. Is Pre- 
sident of the Council, for the mode of keeping order 
in which is said to have studied under Van Amburgh, 
usually speaks with his arms folded, and his temper 
excited — certified for as to political character, by Mr. 
Dillon, draper, of Fore-street, Mr. Babington Macau- 
]ay, and Lord Lansdowne, aW oi ^\lotsi ^«fe\ 
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Lord Aberdeen, Diphmatiat, Man of Letters, Philo- 
sopher, Orator, Connoisseur, Coalitionist, Placeman, 

(Bom in Scotland. Educated at Vienna. Still Living.] 

[Extemporaneous Premier ! What shall we say of 
him ? Born amid the sympathies of Northern rule, 
Lord Aberdeen had become early fi'ozen against the 
entrance of constitutional fallacies. Hearing from his 
earliest youth the despotic maxim that " he is waur 
than a fool wha mells wi' the laird o' Knockdunder," he 
contracted that regard for existing power which he 
has displayed towards Muscovy with such glory to the 
country and advantage to himself. Being early &,ted 
to travel in Greece, he contracted ideas of beauty, on 
which he published a rare work, in which the ignorance 
of Edmund Burke is deservedly chastised, and a new 
idea enunciated of what constitutes "smoothness," 
which quality he variously illustrates by the examples 
of " a polished building," " the sky in a lake/' and the 
" skin of a beautiful female ;" is supposed to have pur- 
sued the same principle of smoothness in political 
affairs, with the exception of one or two incidents, 
when he " blundered into common sense." Has been 
Ambassador at Vienna, where he learned diplomacy 
from Mettemich, from whom, whatever overtures he 
now receives, he merely sends him in return " his best 
remembrances" — what remembrances these are being 
doubtftd. Had nothing to do with the treaty of 
Adrianople, except proving that Turkey ought to be 
dismembered, for which fact see a recent speech and 
despatch. Praised and abused Dom Miguel. Prayed 
for the defeat of the Belgian revolution, and hailed the 
Belgian constitutional throne. Spoke for and voted 
against the com laws. Became finally the lay-figure 
called Prime Minister in the Coalition Ministi^, from 
which position he is daily threatened to be driven by 
Doctor Layard, but, though of a timid temperament^ 
lias at length taken courage to treat with indifference 
ZDotiona which are perpetually mXMiawEL"^ 
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THE COALITION COURT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Among the attractions which are being added to the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham is a new court, which 
will, it is expected, offer much invaluable information 
and instruction to the intelligent people of England. 
It is the contribution of her Majesty's Government, 
who have desired to lend all the assistance in their 
power towards the success of the Sydenham amder- 
taking. It will be called the Coalition Court, and, 
although not yet thrown open to the public, its position 
can easily be discerned by remarking that it is under the 
statue of the double-faced Janus, who is a sort of pre- 
siding deity to it, and that it has Peel's effigy at one 
end, while the other closely adjoins the Roman depart- 
ment. The handbook to the court is not yet ready, 
but we have been favoured with a few of the proof- 
sheets, from which we subjoin an extract or two :— 

COALITION COURT. 
"union is weakness." 

The decoration of this court is of a mixed descrip- 
tion, and is intended to show with what success juxta- 
position may be preserved without the least approach 
to unity of purpose. Immediately to the right is an 
ancient fresco, representing a Jew approaching the 
table of a legislative assembly to take an oath to regard 
a Christian constitution, while a Protestant nobleman, 
having torn a sacred volume into two parts, is offering 
the Hebrew one of them upon which to be sworn. In 
the next compartment are several Hibernian labourers, 
who, under the direction of a Romish priest, are busily 
undermining a church whose wardens are asleep. In 
a third, a warlike expedition is being despatched from 
a port, and its apparent promoters are waving hand- 
kerchiefs and otherwise expressing joy at its departure, 
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while submarine ropes, attached to the keels of the 
vessels, effectually prevent any real progress from being 
made. These frescoes are somewhat obscure, but dis- 
coveries which are daily coming to light will elucidate 
their meaning. 

STATUARY CATALOGUE. 
1. A PREMIER, OR FIRST LORD. 

This piece of stonework bears the date 1784. It is 
not remarkable for grace, but is interesting as a type. 
The attitude is singular, combining doggedness with 
irresolution. The head turned back denotes a reluc- 
tance to advance, but there is something almost ludi- 
crous in the way the foot is lifted, in pretence of making 
great progress. The pedestal which supports the per- 
son is malachite — a Russian marble. The student of 
art will notice the want of truthfulness which charac- 
terises the composition. 

2. A TREASURER. 

Not an imgraceful production, but pretentious, and 
frittered away into endless details. Great art in the 
concealment of the real nature of the figure affected to 
be shown. Has obviously at some time or another 
been used for Roman Catholic purposes. The cup and 
ball would seem to denote a juggler. Was first dis- 
covered at Oxford in 1831, and formed part of the col- 
lection of the late Sir Robert PeeL 

3. A JESTER. 

Of Portuguese origin. Some boldness of expression; 
and the student will observe that the organs of memory 
are well developed. A type of no great value, but 
curious. The meaning of the little ship in one hand, 
and of the pen in the other, has not been discovered; 
but it may imply that one of the jokes of the individual 
was his assuming to be secretary to some naval institu- 
idoiL (From, the Oabome Gallery.) 
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4. A DUX, OR DUKE. 

A small figure, marked by extreme self-assertion. 
The thistle upon a book may indicate its Scottish origin, 
or be an intimation of the position in natural history of 
those who admire the book. It is not impossible that 
time may give a value to this type, but its crudity is 
evident at a glance. 

5. AN ECONOMIST. 

This name has been given to the figure, upon what 
grounds it is difficult to say. A paper, somewhat 
resembUng in form a weekly newspaper, is in the hand 
of the figure, and several hats are behind it, as if 
thrown away. The features are remarkable, and the 
mouth indicates great volubility. The type is by no 
means recommended as a model. 

6. AN ATHLETE. 

A manly figure, apparently somewhat advanced in 
years, but full of vigour. A Cupid's bow, sculptured 
on the pedestal, is not easily explicable. The face 
apparently expresses scorn of those immediately around 
the figure, and the position of the foot indicates hesita- 
tion whether to kick them away, or to walk from 
among them. 

7. A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

A massy figure, and the expression one of apparent 
recklessness, but real caution. A close observer will 
see a small botanic object upon the tongue : it is what 
is called a burr. This type should be studied, in 
evidence of how talent is misapplied where there is no 
lofty purpose in view. The head is good. (From the 
Cumberland Gallery.) 

8. A FIGURE IN WOOD. 

No particular name seems likely to belong to this 
figure. It was originally found at Pontefract, and has 
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been regarded with a respect to which its merits hardly 
entitle it. There is the utmost confusion in the com- 
position, and its details are signally ill balanced. A 
tablet, or slate, with clumsy and contradictory figures 
upon it, would seem to imply that the original had 
been some unlucky accountant. The Indian turban 
upon the head is evidently of later date, and is a 
ridiculous addition which might be removed with 
advantage. 

9. A PHILOSOPHER. 

■ A very curious figure, dug up in Southwark. It is 
difficult to state whether its intention be serious or 
satiric. Some suppose it to be the " skolasticos" of 
ancient Greek literature, but the book under the arm 
bears the inscription O B S. The nose is turned up 
fastidiously, as if the person were avoiding the odour 
of his constituents, or of a drain, and he is delivering 
a speech, the MS. of which appears from a fold of his 
robe. A box at his foot, with a ball in it, but kicked 
over, has some hidden meaning. 



[JxiNB 10, 1854.] 

KOSSUTH DEPUTATION TO THE PREMIER. 

On Thursday last a deputation firom the inhabitants of 
Sheffield, who had attended or taken part in the de- 
monstration on the preceding Monday in honour of the 
cause of M. Kossuth and revolution, waited, by appoint- 
ment, upon the Earl of Aberdeen. The deputation 
consisted of Messrs. Whittle, Shears, Giudgrind, 
Bounderby, Flywheel, Stubbs, Scraggs, Bumptious, 
Kivetts, Owlspiggle, Bradds, Bumble, Jawingbuiy, 
Tumscrew, Wrench, and Clencher. They were intro- 
duced by Lord Dudley Stuart, and were i-eceived by 
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Lord Aberdeen with a courtesy which seemed to excite 
tome surprise among them. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, in a neat, fluent, and epi- 
grammatic speech of two hours and a quarter, briefly 
stated the objects of the deputation. He gave a lucid 
sketch of the history of Europe from the time of Peter 
the Great, and explained the three partitions of P^Jland, 
in 1772, 1793, and 1795, quoting the indignant senti- 
ments of various impassioned members of the Maryle- 
bone vestry on the subject. He referred to the speech 
of M. Kossuth on the Monday, and read several columns 
of it to the Earl, who, during the process, kept his eyes 
closed, that his attention might not be disturbed by 
surrounding objects. Finally, he explained to Lord 
Aberdeen that the Sheffield meeting had been desirous 
to impress upon his Lordship that the war with Kussia 
was not being carried on to their satisfaction. 

Lord Aberdeen said that it gave him unfeigned 
pleasure to state that he quite concurred with the views 
of the deputation so far. The war was not carried on 
to his satisfaction either. 

Mr. Whittle was happy to hear it. He knew that 
Lord Aberdeen was a Liberal Minister and the head 
of a Liberal Government. He supported the Coalition 
Ministry. But he would proceed to the matter in 
hand — ^the war. The Sheffield meeting deeply regretted 
to see that Austria was to be permitted to join the 
allied Powers in the war against Russia. 

Lord Aberdeen assured the deputation that it was 
no fault of his, and that he regretted to see Austria 
take a course hostile to Kussia. 

Mr. Stubbs made an energetic speech expressive of 
the strongest hatred and contempt for Austria. The 
speaker grew very excited in dwelling upon the future 
of Hungary, and used up all his aspirations in declaim- 
ing for liberty, so that he had none of them left for his 
A's. He then proposed that Austria should be 'indered 
from 'olding out 'er gory *and to the allies. 
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Lord Aberdeen thouglit that mucli miglit be said 
on the subject of Austrian policy, but that was not 
perhaps the matter in immediate question. How did the 
deputation propose to detach Atistria from the alliance 
against the Czar ? Her Majesty's Government would 
give the utmost attention to any suggestions. 

Mr. Scraggs said he was a humble man, and he was 
glad to find Lord Aberdeen was the same, for he had 
not known much of aristocrats except through the 
penny press, and he had therefore expected to find the 
Earl proud and haughty, lounging on a sumptuous 
velvet couch, with white kid gloves, a gorgeous dressing- 
gown of brocade and gold, and a coronet on his brow, 
and waving a perfumed handkerchief to keep off ple- 
beians. He was delighted to find that his Lordship had 
not a bit of pride about him. 

Lord Aberdeen did not seem much gratified with 
the compliment, but again requested that the deputa- 
tion would favour him with any suggestion they had 
to make. 

Mr. Shears said that the affair lay in a nutshell 
"We were not going to be polluted by a foul and blood- 
stained ally like Austria; and the short way to accom- 
plish their object was to give her so much to do at 
home that she could have no time to busy herself 
abroad. 

Lord Aberdeen agreed that, if a nation could be 
prevailed upon to interest itself in the arts of peace — 
in making railways, for instance, or in manufia<H;ures 
(like those of the town whose representatives he had 
the honour to see) — ^it would be diverted from inter- 
meddling in foreign affairs; and he wished that Austria 
could be so inclined. 

Mr. Bumptious said that that was all milk-and-water 
and moonshine. He knew quite well that Lord Aber- 
deen was no real enemy to Kiissia. 

Lord Aberdeen, interrupting, begged to say that 
Austria, and not Eussia, was the subject in discuadon. 
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Mb. BuMPTions knew all about that, and was coming 
to that matter. But, first, he wanted to get at facts. 
It is quite certain that Lord Aberdeen was a friend of 
Russia. They had all heard the noble speech of Kos- 
suth. That glorious champion of freedom had asked 
them whether they, did not hate Russia. They had 
replied that they did ; and Lord Aberdeen had been 
so enraged at the mighty demonstration, that he had, 
the very next day, got the Ministerial newspapers to 
attack Kossuth. Did the Noble Lord think people 
did not understand what that meant. 

Lord Aberdeen deprecated warmth, but had no 
objection to admit that if we were unhappily at war 
with Russia, there was no occasion to abuse her. He 
was not, however, responsible for what appeared in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Bumptious said they all knew about that, and 
whence certain organs obtained their inspiration. Lord 
Aberdeen's papers had been set upon Kossuth because 
the latter had attacked Russia. Well, no matter for 
the Noble Lord's motives, he wished Austria not to 
attack Russia. They wished the same thing, for they 
despised and detested the proposed alliance. So they 
were agreed as to results, and need not talk about 
principles. Was not that the rule laid down by Lord 
John Russell for the guidance of coalitions 9 

Lord Aberdeen said that Lord John Russell had no 
power to lay down rules for the guidance of his supe- 
riors ; but the proposition was a sound and practical 
one, and in the absence of such a creed, her Majesty's 
Ministers could not retain their places. 

Mr. Bumptious said that then they were united, and 
the only question was as to the means. Now, these 
were simple. Let Lord Aberdeen write two notes — 
there was note-paper before him and pens, and he 
could do it at once, for business should never be post- 
poned — and let one of them be to Kossuth, and the 
other to MazsdnL They might be &c-fiimile8, indeed, 

N 
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only inserting different names. Let one inform Kos- 
suth that England would be happy to recognise him as 
President of Hungary, and the other say the same to 
Mazzini as to Italy. Inclose in each a cheque for 
20,000^., and an order on "Woolwich for any guns, and 
that sort of article, which might, be required. In a 
week Lord Aberdeen need be under no fear that 
Austria would do any harm to his Hussian Mend. 

Lord Aberdeen {betoUdered), — Dear Lord Dudley 
Stuart, will you be so kind as tell me whether your 
friend is in his senses 1 

Lord D. Stuart said that his duty had been dis- 
charged in introducing the deputation. He was cer- 
tainly not going to warrant its sanity. 

Mr. Bumptious said that such were the great ansto- 
crata Here was the most splendid period that ever 
occurred in the history of Europe. They might call 
into existence two glorious Bepublics. Let the signal 
be given, and the trumpet of freedom be sounded, and 
from the Douro to the — ^the Po, and from the Uranian 
mountains to the Aquilines, the cry of Liberty would 
be heard, and the march of progress and civilization 
would begin. Who, he would ask, could look round 
upon Europe and see the fertile valleys of the Caucasus 
trodden down by the hoof of despotism 

Lord Aberdeen. — Nobody. The Caucasus is in 
Asia. 

Mr. Bumptious said the principle was the same. He 
repeated that it made an Englishman's blood boil within 
him to find Madrid held in jitters by a French garrison, 
and the lovely plains of Sicily devastated by the Aus- 
trian Eagla These were not times when aristocrats 
could sneer at the people, for they had now education, 
and knew what was going on, and they willed to have 
freedom all over the world. 

Lord Aberdeen congratulated the speaker on hav- 

ing made the first advances to freedom by striking off 

the tjrraimical chains forged by geography. He would 
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only add that, probably, tliere was no reason for pro- 
longing the interview, as he was now in possession of 
the views of the deputation. 

The deputation then withdrew, expressing great dis- 
gust that Lord Aberdeen had not shown himself more 
ready to carry out the principles of Coalition. 



THE •* TIGER." 

A letter from Odessa of June 16th states : — ** A few days ago the 
English steamer Vesuvius ran into these roads and brought the wife 
of Captain Giffard, to whom General Osten-Sacken gave the per- 
mission, with a quarantine guardian, to visit the grave of her 
husband, who commanded the ill-fated steamer Ti^er. ♦ * * She 
remained twenty-four hours collecting particulars of her husband's 
dying moments, which were those of a hero meeting his death in his 
country's cause.'* 

Beneath Odessa's foreland, 

Washed by the Russian wave, 
Shattered and black an English ship 

Rots in her sandy grave. 
The seashell clogs her cannon, 

The seaworm eats her oak, 
And the seaweeds dank cling to the plank 

Whence English thunders spoke. 

Behind Odessa's foreland, 

Under the Russian sky. 
That noble vessel's noble chief 

In bloody grave doth lie. 
Not bravely in fair battle 

Cut down upon his deck. 
But driving lost on an iron coast, 

And shot on a helpless wreck. 

n2 
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Unto Odessa's foreland 

Who comes for vengeance due] 
A legion bold in steel and gold — 

A fleet with seamen true? 
Alas ! no sworn avengers, 

But a gentle lady there, 
Sitting alone by an uncarved stone 

Weeping her wifely tear. 

Oh, black Odessan foreland, 

Only his widow there ! 
Oh, lonely, lonely sepulchre. 

Only one falling tear ! 
Why roars no rage of cannon? 

Why rings no level stunl 
With sword and speaxl-not sigh and tear^- 

England should mourn her son. 

She to that fatal foreland 

Came o'er the stormy wave ; 
Shall women for the one they love 

Alone be bold and brave? 
How, England, shall thy captains 

Die bravely in thy strife. 
When Giffard's rest no mourner blest 

But a woman and a wife? 

Far from Odessa's foreland 

His vessel's jack was ta'en ; 
Oh ! for the death its champion died. 

Win back that flag again. 
Plant it with shot and sabre 

Above the Russian's best ; 
And the conquering shout, as the flag flaunts oi 

Shall lull his soul to rest. 

E. A 
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WANTED A HEAD." 



** What ia wanted is one supreme head, who, taking into view 
the different wants and requirements of the several particular de- 
partments, shall lead them with full information and decision to a 
final conclusion." — Lord J. Bu^snelly in the Hovse of CommonSj 
July 17th, 1854. 

" Wanted a Head" — ^for the session's near out, 
And there's little to show what the talk's been about, 
For some bills have been shelved, and some others 

been lost, 
And we can't tell the end of the war or its cost; 
And we've pruned some departments, and others 

increased. 
Until nobody knows his own business the least. 
So at last to the stai'tling conclusion we're led, 
That to put matters straight there is wanted a head. 

" Wanted a Head" that is fitted for work. 

That can promulgate aid and advice to the Turk, 

That can make both ends meet without further expense. 

And make Bemal Osborne write grammar and sense ; 

Show Newcastle what is and is not in his line, 

Make Gladstone's opinions with Molesworth's combine, 

Dictate a despatch which is fit to be read, 

For odd matters of such sort — wanted a head. 

" Wanted a Head." — That at present in use 
Has exposed us of late to such heaps of abuse. 
Grown so addled and stupid in hatching new schemes, 
And so fond of explaining its visions and dreams, 
That we fear it's approaching that last scene of all. 
When the wits of old men into nothingness fall. 
So its place to supply, and do good in its stead. 
And to keep us in office, there's wanted a head. 
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THE ELECTED OP BEVERLEY. 

**In reference to the war, he (the Hon. Arthur Gordon) said he 
was desirous of seeing it carried on with the utmost vigowr of which 
human nature was capable.^^ — Beverley Election {Times, July 81, 
1854). 

So the Beverley crowd by their votes have allowed 
That Young Eapid wiU cut quite a Parliament figure, 

And doubtless surmise they've no end of a prize 
In a Gordon who threatens to make war with vigour. 

The quidnuncs approve, at a single remove, 

That the Aberdeen blood should break out in such 
bristles ; 

And the prodigy warns we shall find grapes on thorns, 
If we gather such figs from such very Scotch thistles. 

It occasions less shock to find of one stock 

Sir Charles Wood and a sage, Robert Lowe and a 
nigger, 

Than to hear that ParoUes can beget valiant souls, 
Or Bob Acres be father to Lucius O'Trigger, 

The Stagyrite tells of a nation that dwells 

On the confines of Greece in an easy condition. 

Where the husbands and wives led the freest of lives, 
On a partnership system or wife coalition; — 

Where each daughter and son were assigned one by one 
To the father whom most of the tribe they resembled; 

But, were this the plan here, the Premier, we fear. 
Couldn't claim his <yum offspring unless he dissembled. 

Take the father and son and combine them in one, 

And two such extremes make a proper concoction; 
Though they do not compare, or by any means square, 
And could never be sold aa a pair at an auction. 
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Could Britain and Beverley change them as clevorlj, 
As Hamlet and Laertes change in the scuffle, 

To Britain at least, in respect of the East, 
No loss would accrue from the family shuffle. 

Such a close of the piece Aberdeen ^^re etfils 

Omit from their stage tricks and scenic adjustings, 

So feebleness reigns and prepares our campaigns, 
While " vigour" is only displayed — at the hustings. 



[July 8, 1854.] 

The uneasiness and dissatisfaction which, a fortnight 
ago, "we noticed as prevalent in the political world, not 
only continue, but, as might be anticipated, present 
even aggravated symptoms. We have fallen into a 
condition of parliamentary paralysis at a period when, 
of all others, energy and spirit, and all the happiest 
evidences of life, were .most desirable in the great 
Council of the nation. The nominal Leader of the 
House of Commons, who at the commencement of the 
session was so bold and brave, that nothing less would 
satisfy his "historical career" than carrying on war 
against the Emperor of Kussia and reforming the House 
of Commons at the same time, as an adroit equestrian 
vaults upon two horses in the circus, now whimpers 
like a child, as each night furnishes fresh proof of the 
utter want of power of those who should be all-power- 
ful. Lord John Russell appears to have succeeded in 
nothing but in ejecting Lord Granville from the Presi- 
dency of the Council, and in preventing Mr. Sidney 
Herbert from becoming a Secretary of State. 

The history of the Ministry during the week lias 
been a history of surrender. Their only mode of avoid- 
ing defeat is to abandon their position& The most 
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important measures which can engage a deliberative 
assembly have been introduced to the notice of Parlia- 
ment^ and withdrawn at the first indication of opposi- 
tion. A bill is brought forward to establish a general 
system of police throughout the country ; the towns 
combine to resist its progress; the Minister, declaring 
the measure of first necessity, yields to the towns with- 
out a struggle. A new measure is introduced, which 
applies only to the counties ; the counties murmur, and 
menace opposition ; the Minister, intimating that rapine 
and ai-son will be the probable consequences of the 
withdrawal, nevertheless takes the bill off the table, 
and leaves the responsibility of the catastrophe to Par- 
liament! 

After months of preparation and prolonged delays, 
a day is definitively fixed for the second reading of the 
Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill, the first great step in 
the reform of the ecclesiastical courts. The bill is con- 
sidered crude, incomplete, and unsatisfactory. Notice 
of resistance is given by the Opposition, and the 
matured measure, promised tor two sessions, is with- 
drawn. These are some of the>consequences of attempt- 
ing to carry on parliamentary government without 
party. The system cannot be persevered in without 
materially injuring the English Constitution. There 
are many who look with distrust and alarm on the 
schemes of Lord John Russell for the Reform of Par- 
liament; there are some who contemplate with trem- 
bling the ulterior objects, in the same feshion, pursued 
by other distinguished members of the destructive party; 
but, for ourselves, we doubt very much whether the 
Reform Bills of Lord John Russell, or the more ad- 
vanced designs of other members of the Chesham-place 
confederacy, are so likely to impair the authority and 
influence of our representative system as the continu- 
ance of a Coalition Government administering affairs 
Amid nightly discomfiture and defeat. 
A. £bw months ago, when the career of discomfiture 
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commeaced, the Ministerial runners accounted for the 
perplexing disasters by the ingenious reason that the 
country was so absorbed by the war, that it could really 
think of nothing else ; the adherents of the Ministry 
were so f\ill of the Baltic and the Euxine, they forgot 
to support the Government. According to this prin- 
ciple, the members of Opposition should have equally 
omitted to oppose. As this happy excuse has long 
worn out, the more plausible reason now substituted 
is, that the Ministers have attempted too much. This 
might account for partial failure, but hardly for entire 
defeat. An admiring House of Commons might suffer 
from a satiety of confidence, but they would at least 
extenuate their occasional insubordination by an appeal 
to a devotion that was habitual. In the present in- 
stance the House has distinguished itself by success- 
fully resisting every measure of the Government. It 
is a virgin session ; and those who remain will be pre- 
sented by the Lord President, on the day of proroga- 
tion, with white gloves. The inventors of the new 
apology, however, quite forget that the nominal 
Leader of the House announced, at the commence- 
ment of the session, that one of the principal features 
of its management would be the introduction of few 
bills at the same time; and that the Ministry were 
resolved not merely to introduce measures, but to pass 
them. 

The Reform of Parliament, the education of the 
people, the Protestant character of our Constitution — 
these are not light subjects, or which a prudent states- 
man would leave in doubt or uncertainty. They are 
themes on which a British Ministry should have made 
up its mind. They are matters which should not be 
stmed but for settlement. At present the depository 
j^political power, the principles of national education, 
the relations of England with the Church of Rome, 
are matters of controversy, not merely in the country, 
but in the Cabinet. Definite and decided opinions on 
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such subjects ought to form the basis of political par- 
ties, and it should be left to the free discussion of Par- 
liament to decide which of the contending theories 
should be reduced to practice, and govern the State. 
Nothing of this sort, however, is now in vogue. Par- 
liament without party, that happy Gk)vemment eulo- 
gised a year ago at Manchester by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is Parliament without opinion. What 
should reconcile a nation to be governed by an elective 
body of some five or six hundred individuals, but that 
those persons represented their opinions? Parliament 
without party is a bad club — a miscellaneous horde 
with little mutual sympathy and respect, and with no 
root or influence outside its walls. In ordinary times, 
such an aggregation, however false to its purpose, 
might be innoxious and unnoticed; but in times of 
trouble, of danger, of exigency, a popular assembly with 
no organised opinions becomes the weakest of all forms 
of government. We are involved in war, and on a 
great scale. Our taxes are much increased, our revenue 
is considerably declining ; there are many symptoms of 
coming trouble. We want a strong Government; no 
Ministry can be strong that does not represent the pre- 
dominant opinions of the country ; no Ministry ought 
to be suffered to exist that does not represent some 
opinion. The Ministry of Lord Aberdeen represents 
nothing. 



THE END. 
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